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The Strong Locomotive. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I have been reading with much interest your criticism of | 
the ‘‘Supplenientary Paper on the Strong Locomotive,” read 
before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
Mr. Dean’s communication.* It seems to me that Mr. Dean 
s laboring under a delusion, which is that the common loco- 
motive bas been standing still for about 15 years. Mr. 
Dean is correct if he compares the Strong locomotive with 
those locomotives used 15 years since, but in nowise 
so if the comparison is made with the locomotive 
of to-day. Gradually the American locomotive has been im- 
proved, and ibis improvement has been accompanied bya 
change, quite considerable, in the steam regulation. This has 
resulted in a set of designs such that, from locomotives on the 
ma.n lines cf railroads, indicator cards are described, as shown 
in current issues of the rairoad press, which are better 
than those shown from the Strong locomotive. A far more 
conclus.ve argument for Mr. Dean to use would be to accom- 
pany his communication by a sample card with all data, and 
properly authorized, and allow comparisons to be made by 
the reader directly. 

From what has been shown it would look as if the superior 
qualities of the Strong locomotive result more from its ex- 





cellent boiler than from its valve gear. Z. 





Refrigerator Cars for Fruit. 
Cuicaco, June 22, 1889. 
To rue EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

My attention bas been called to a recent statement ina 
Southern paper to the effect that fast fruit trains are neces- 
sary for the transportation of peaches to the North, for the 
reason that “refrigeration will not do for peaches;” that after 
transportation in a cold car they decay very quickly on being 
taken out. The writer of this statement must be ill-informed 

m the subject he bas tackled. Experience disproves his 
statement. % 

Four or five years ago we brought a car load of peaches 
from Griffin, 45 miles above Atlanta, to Chicago, and alsoa 
ear to Cincinnati, in excellent shape. I kept some of the 
peaches from that car in Chicago from Monday to Saturday, 
and they were eaten at the Grand Pacific Hotel. 

Southern fruit business in refrigerator cars fails to make 
progress because those interested are trying to do it without 
the proper auxiliary, a cooling house, to start witb. The 
year following the shipment referred to above, the Georgia 
crop was so light that it was not worth while to send cars 
there for it, ana then they put off erecting houses in which to 
prepare the fruit for shipment until the fruit was ripe. I can 
refer you to parties who were in Chattanooga and Atlanta 
two years ago, and shipped peaches by express to Cincinnati, 
less than 28 hours’ run; the fruit did not bring cost price 
when it reached destination. Thoughtless people associate the 
old idea of refrigeration with moisture and dampness, some- 
thing that we have eliminated from the question entirely, 
by our system of handling fruits. At the Grand Army re- 
union in Columbus last year, we had on display for a week in 
the exhibition hall grapes, peaches and pears tbat had been 
through our house at Riverside, Cal., and six or seven days 
in a refrigerator car. The year before, in St. Louis, we car- 
ried the San Bernandino exhibit from Riverside, Cal., to St. 
Louis, and after displaying the fruit in St. Louis five or 
six days, several crates of grapes, pears, etc., were brought 

Chicago. We had last July ashipment of apricots here, 
which was the only shipment of ripe apricots, picked ripe 
from the tree, that ever reached Chicago. The flavor 
of the apricot which has matured on the tree is as different 
from the pale, green, sickly yellow apricot picked hard, de- 
cayed enough on the road to be eatable, as can be imagined. 

Cuas. F. PIeRce. 
Manager Tiffany Refrigerator Car Co. 








*The Railroad Gazette, May 24 and May 31. 
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The Renewal of Bridges on the Pennsylvania. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad has resumed its full train ser- 
vice, the New York and Chicago limited going on last Mon- 
day. For some time after the opening of the road the neces_ 
sities of the towns along the line compelled the company to 
give preference to local freigkt, and the heavy freight move- 
ment over the Erie and New York Central continues. 

The following notes concerning the damage done and the 
work on hand will be found of interest: 

East of Harrisburg there was no serious damage. At 
Marysville (west end of the Rockville bridge over the Susque- 
hanna), a stone arch of two spans of 24 ft. each, built on 
timber foundations, was undermined and the arches fell. A 
trestle has been built and a new stone bridge is to be erected 
on rock foundations. 

Eight miles east of Mifflin, a 10 ft. stone arch culvert was 
washed away. It will be replaced as it was before. 

At Lewistown, a three-span single track iron Pratt truss 
was carried away. The spans were 153 ft. each, and the 
bridge is to be replaced by A. & P. Roberts between now and 
Aug. 1. 

Of the four-span double track bridge at Granville,one span 
remains, the other three (125 ft. eacb) are to be replaced by 
the New Jersey Steel & Iron Co. 

The Mayes bridge, five spans of 125 ft. each, double 
track, was all carried off. Cofrode & Saylor are to build a 
new one, one track to be done by Aug. 1. 

Of the Manayunk bridge, which is 57 ft. high, four of the 
125 ft. spans were carried off, one being left. Cofrode & 
Saylor will build an entire new bridge. 

At Vandevers a stone arch bridge of 10 spans, 50 ft. each, 
was completed last year. The water ran over the top of this 
bridge, and carried away some of the coping and all of the 
track, but otherwise did no damage. At the west end of this 
bridge 500 ft. of embankment 25 ft. high was washed away. 
One mile further west was a 100-ft. iron bridge over the 
canal. Herethe east abutment was washed away, and the 
bridge had to be taken down. A\ll of the track was entirely 
washed away between these two bridges. It will be relaid 
on the same location. 

West of Mill Creek three-quarters of a mile of track was 
washed off an embankment. Three miles below Mill Creék 
the tracks and interlocking tower were washed away and the 
tower has not been found. Oae mile west of Huntington the 
canal bank. broke and 400 ft. of track was washed away. 

Neff’s bridge, consisting of 40 ft. iron girder trusses, was 
carried off, as was bridge No. 7 on the Little Juanita. At 
bridge No. 13, west of Tyrone, the masonry was under- 
mined. 

The three-span plate girder bridge over the Conemaugh at 
the South Fork Station was carried up stream by the flood. 
This will be replaced by a three-:pan stone arch for three 
tracks, Drake & Stratton being the contractors. This firm 
will replace the celebrated viaduct built by the state in 1832, 
one mile below South Fork. This bridge was 80 ft. high; the 
water came up level with the tup and carried every vestige 
of the bridge away. The vew bridge is to be of two spans of 
60 ft. each. 

One mile west of Mineral Point the channel of the stream 
was changed when the road was built. Here the flood tore 
out the track for a half mile, leaving no trace of anything 
like a railroad. 

Bridge No. 6,two miles east of Conemaugh, which was 
plate girder, three spans, 48 ft. each, has entirely disap- 
peared, masonry and al], It is to be replaced by three 60 ft. 
stone arche:, by Brown, Emery & Co., of Bethlehem, Pa. 
At Buttermilk Falls the road was washed away for 4,000 ft. 

The washing away of the passenger trains and engines at 
Conemaugh is well known to our readers. There were at 
this point two main tracks and five side tracks, besides a lot 
of tracks to the shops, The machine shop was 50 ft. square, 
the roundhouse had 16 stalls and there was a large coaling 
station. All these, with the signal tower, were swept away, 
except a portion of the wall of the turn-‘able pit. 

Between Conemaugh and Johnstown bridge the track was 
all carried away, but the road-bed was not badly damaged. 

On the West Pennsylvania Road one pier and three spans 
of the bridge at Blairsville were carried off. This was an 
old wooden bridge consisting of six 125 ft. spans. 

At Leechburg a new iron bridge (three spans of 153 ft. 
each) lies inthe river. It will be taken up and replaced. 

At East Tunnel a wooden deck bridge (three spans of 145 
ft. each) is wholly gone. It will be replaced by an iron 
bridge. The West Tunnel bridge was considerably damaged. 

Philadelphia & Erie Division.—The Montgomery bridge 
consisted of seven 150 ft. wooden Howe trusses, strength- | 
ened with wooden arches, Fo.ir spans were carried off. The 
entire 7 spans will be replaced with iron by A. & P. Rob- | 
erts. At Williamsport was a Howe truss with arches, 3 | 
spans of 160 ft. each. It is to be rebuilt by the road. 

At Linden, 4 miles west of Williamsport, two of the seven 
spans were carried off. These will be replaced by the com- 
pany’s men. At Keating a Howe truss, 3 spans, 150 ft. each, 
was carried off, and is to be replaced with iron by the New 
Jersey Steel & IronCo. On the Northern Central 10 bridges 
were lost. They were all through Howe trusses, and from 
100 to 160 ft. in length. On the Bedford Division two 
bridges were lost. One of them was on trestles for re- 
pairs at the time of the flood, 

The main line is now double track through except on some 
of the trestles. A pampblet has been issued giving a popular 
account of the splendid work done by the company in gath- 
ering lumber and other material, in massing its men from 
tke whole system between New York and Chicago and St. 
Louis, and other measures, by which the road was opened 








The Master Mechanics’ Convention. 


We give in brief the proceedings of the last day of the Mas- 
ter Mechanics’ Convention at Niagara Falls. The papers 
presented and the discussions of the first two days were re- 
ported in our issue of last week. 

The President announced the appointment of Messrs. John 
Hickey, H. Tandy and William Garstang as a committee to 
report subjects for investigation and discussion at the next 
annual meeting. Later the committee presented the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Compound locomotives, their relative efficiency as com- 
pared with the simple engine. 

Testing laboratories, chemical and mechanical. 

Link, as compared with other valve motions, 

Aside from increased grate area, are there any other ad- 
vantages to be gained by placing fire-boxes above the 
frames ¢ 

Steel rs. iron axles as relates to friction wear of jouruals 
and journal bearings and liability to breakage in service. 

Brick arches in locomotive fire-boxes. 

Locomotive tanks or tenders, best method of preventing 
corros on in the coal space. 

Relative size of cylinder and smoke stack. 

The best proportion of steam passages in relatioa to size 
of cylinders and steam pressure. 

Is it necessary to secure false valve seats to cylinder when 
balanced valves are used / 

Is it advisable under the present state of manufacture to 
use cast-iron wheels on locomotive engine trucks? 

A preliminary vote on the next place of meeting resulted 
as follows: Chattanooga, 29: Buffalo, 12; Montreal, 8. One 
of these three places will be selected by the Executive Com- 
mictee. 

The salary of the secretary was fixed at $1,200. 

The following officers were elected: R. H. Briggs (Kansas 
City, Memphis & Birmingham), President; John Mackenzie 
(New York, Chicago & St. Louis), First Vice-President: Al- 
bert Griggs, Providence & Worcester), Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Orlando Stewart (Fitchburg), Treasurer; Angus Sin- 
clair, Secretary. 

The following resolution was adopted by arising vote : 

Reso! ved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered 
to Mr. J. H. Setchel for the very efficient manner in which 
he has filled the president's chair, with honor and credit to 
himself as well as the Association. 

A resolution was adopted to appoint a committee to advise 
the Master Mechanics’ Association of the status of the auto- 
matic coupler question, and whether they can indorse the 
M. C. B. Association’s action in recommending the vertical 
type as a standard from a mechanical point of view. 








The .Car Accountants’ 

The fourteenth annual convention of the International As- 
sociation of Car Accountants convened at Plank’s Grand 
hotel, Mackinac Island, Michigan, on Tuesday, June 25. 
Representatives from 73 roads were present at the opening 
session of the convention. A large number of private car 
companies also have representatives in attendance, making 
the total number of car service meu present upwards of one 
hundred. The following officers of the association for the ev- 
suing year were chosen by acclamation. President, E. C. 
Spalding, Western & Atlantic; Vice-President, E. M. Hor- 
ton, lllinois Central; Treasurer, H. G. Sleight, Terre Haute 
& Indianapolis; Secretary, H. H. Lyon (formerly Chicago & 
Alton). 

The report of the pér diem committee, which strongly in- 
dorsed the mixed system on the basis of 14 cent per mile and 
10 cents per day, brought out a lengthy discussion and de- 
veloped the fact that fully one-half of the roads represented 
prefer a straight per diem system. The convention finally 
voted to lay the report of the committee on the table until 
the next annual meeting without action pending the dispo- 
sition of the question by the General Time Convention, 

The second day of the convention was devoted largely to 
consideration of the demurrage question. Mr. Borner, West- 
ern Freight Agent of the Pennsylvania Company,who bas had 
much to do with the organization of the Chicago Car Service 
Association, was present and explained in detail 
the methods pursued by that association in collecting demur- 
rage in Chicago. He stated that the system was working to 
the entire satisfaction of every railroad running into Chi- 
cago, and from his intercourse with the various shippers 
patronizing his lines it was very clear to him that the opposi- 


Convention. 


| tion of shippers to the plan is fast disappearing, and that 


many of their largest customers were already outspoken in 
its favor. 

Mr. Hequemborg, Superintendent Car Service, Missouri 
Pacific, explained the methods employed by the Omaba 
demurrage bureau in collecting data and applying the de- 


murrage charge, which is somewhat different from the 
course pursued at Chicago. He stated that a 
bureau was about to be establisned at St. Louis 


under the same working plan as that of the Omaha 
bureau. It was the general opinion of the car 
accountants present that the Omaha organization was the 
better of the two. The discussion following by the conven- 
tion was to the effect that the establishing of demurrage 
burcaus at principal points would only slightly quicken the 
general movements of cars, and that before the problem of 
better car service is solved a universal system of per diem 
charges to be paid directly by each road_ will 
have to be inaugurated. Representatives of Eastern roads 
complained that the Chicago bureau was of no practical 
benefit to them in the securing of more prompt return of 
their cars from that territory, as there still remains no 
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more incentive for the Western roads to return 


cars 
towards home after discharging lading than be- 
fore the bureau was organized. It was the sense 
of the convention that a penalty of not less 


than $1 for each case should be collected from roads divert- 
ing foreign cars to transport freight in which the car owner 
has no interest, and a resolution to this effect was passed to 
be referred to the General Time Convention for action. 

The convention adjourned June 26 to meet in New York 
either next May or June, as may be decided upon by the 
Committee of Arrangements. 








New Station and Interlocking at the Jersey City Ter- 
minus of the Central of New Jersey. 





The Central Railroad of New Jersey bas just put into 
operation tbe extensive interlocking plant erected for it by 
the Uniou Switch & Signal Co., at the entrance to its station 
at Jersey City, N. J. We illustrate herewith the arrange- 
ment of tracks, showing the signals and their arrangement, 
and also give a view of the interior of the train shed, which 
is notable as having an excellent skylight. 

The new station is erected on the site of the old one, and 
the tracks approaching it have been entirely relaid with 
76 lb. rails. The yard has been regraded, the filling being 
cinders and slag, and has been raised in some places as much 
as4ft. Rock ballast will be put in as soon as the new 
ground is settled. The train shed is already in use, but the 
waiting rooms, offices, etc., are not quite finished. 

The arrangement of the tracks is very clearly shown in the 
engraving. The plan is not drawn accurately to scale in all 
particulars, but the arrangement of the cross-over tracks 
and switches and the relative position of all important 
features are correctly shown. The small figures along 
the upper and lower sides of the drawing give the lon- 
gitudinal distance in feet between the points of the 
switches. It will be observed that by the arrange- 
ment of the long cross-over track, S and the shorter 
one N, every conceivable movement between the station 
tracks and the main tracks of the main line and the 
Newark Branch can be made with great facility. Tracks 8 
and 10 are used for switching purposes, and signals 11, 12 
and 13 are for trains leaving either one of those tracks and 
moving towards the station. These signals govern 
switch 29, but not 27. The location of these 
semaphores is slightly incorrect in the drawing, 
their position being, like that of the other signals shown on 
the bridge, at the right of the engineer approaching them. 
The usual rule of having the upper signal indicate for the 
right-hand route where two or more arms are placed upon 
one post, is observed. Signal No. 2 admits to track S only. 
A train proceeding along that track into Nos. 3, 5, 7, etc., 
has to get another signa) (14, 15) before it can proceed be- 
yond switch 89. Signal 3, however, gives a clear road into 
the train-shed, the track for which it is set being shown by 
the indicator. Signal 4 gives a clear road on the north 
cross-over track as far as signal 18, at which point indi- 
cators show the route for the remaining distance. Thus the 
three principal signals just described admit to six, four and 
five tracks, respectively. 

Signals 6, 7 and 8 give similar indications; the other sig- 
nals, being arranged on the same plan, will be clear to the 
reader. Although there are 40 switches altogether, there are 
but 22 levers for them, and these levers also move three 
movable frogs. There are five movable frogs in the plant, 
the radius of the slip switches being made quite long (500 ft.) 
in order to admit of rapid train movements. With a radius 
of this length ordinary frogs leave a considerable space 
at the centre unprotected by any guard rail, and they are 
thus liable to derail trucks which have a short wheel base or 
are not in the best of order. There are 49 facing-point 
locks and signals governing 80 routes, making the total 
number of levers as follows: 22 levers for 40 switches and 
three movable frogs; one lever for 2 movable frogs; 14 
levers for 48 facing-point locks; 29 levers for 40 signals and 
40 indicators and one facing-point Jock; total, 66 working 
levers. The heavy coloring at the switches shows their nor- 
mal position. 

There are no distant signals, but the machine has 72 
levers, of which two are left spare for the insertion of dis- 
tant signals for tracks 1 and 4, if it should be desirable. 
The tower is 15 x 38 ft., and it is mauned by three men, two 
of whom attend tothe levers. The lower floor of the tower is 
sunk about 20 in. below the surface of the ground, and the 
perpendicular rods and wires from the levers above are 
joined to the leading-out connections above the floor instead 
of beneath it. In front of the operators in the tower are hung 
temporary charts, showing in large figures the proper order 
in which to pull the levers for eack movement. The floor on 
which the operators stand is covered with corrugated rubber, 
such as is used on car steps, out-door stairs, etc. Inward 
trains, after discharging their passengers, are ‘‘kicked” back 
by the road engine into track 10, the engine stopping at 
signal 67. The engine then proceeds on track No. 6 to the 
engine house. The yardengine distributes the cars from 
track No. 10 to the sidings leading from track No. 18. 

The new station building, or head house, which supersedes 
some very shabby wooden structures which have been in use 
ever since the opening of the road to Jersey Ci'y in 1864, is of 
brick, 128 x 215, and threestories high. It has a central 
tower, with a clock, on the side facing the Hudson River, 
and thereis a magnificent Howard clock, with glass case, 
facing the train shed. There is a large central ball, or wait- 
ing-room, 64 x 96, open tothe roof. furrounding this are 
the offices, restaurant, etc., on the first floor, and rooms for 
officers on the second and third. Ornamental iron balconies 
giving access to the upper stories surround this inner court 
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INTERIOR OF TRAIN SHEO—CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY, 


on three sides. The wainscoting of the interior is of light 
yellow English glazed brick, with black trimming, and the 
general appearance is very neat and handsome. The train 
sbed is 215 ft. wide x 512 long, and about 75 ft. high in the 
centre. The walls are of brick and the roof, as will be seen 
from the illustration, is of iron and glass. The notice- 
able characteristic of the train shed is its very 
light and cheerful appearance, in which respect it is an ad- 
vance on anything we bave seen in this country. The main 
span of the roof is 144 ft. and the skylight in the centre is 
55 by 512. The glass is supported on Helliwell’s patent steel 
bars, with bearings 13 ft. apart. No putty is used. The 
outer end wall, which does not show to good advantage inthe 
illustration, being so far in the background, is wholly of 
glass. The Helliwell glass roof, of which Josephus Plenty, 
of 69 Broadway, New York City, is the agent, has been 
largely used in England, the Blackburn station of the Lan- 
cashire & Yorkshire having 160,000 sq. ft. of it in the roof, 
and the Brighton station of the London, Brighton & South 
Coast 107,000. The Hull & Barnsley has a similar roof of 
40,000 sq. ft. at Springhead, and a uumber of other roads 
have smaller roofs. The Jersey City roof contains 28,000 
sq. ft. of glass. Of the 12 tracks in the train shed the six 
odd numbers are used for inward trains and the six even 
numbers for outward. The platforms separating each pair 
of tracks from the neighboring pair are 14 ft. in width and 
are of the well-known granolithic pavement. They are about 
12 in. bigher than the rail. 

The architects of the station and train house were Pea- 
body & Stearns, of Boston, and the contractors V. J. 
Hedder & Sons, 18 Cortlandt street, New York. Post & Mc- 
Cord, 102 Broadway, New York, did the iron work, the 
rolled iron coming from the Phenix Iron Co. A separate 
building contains the boilers for heating and the electric light 
apparatus, which consists of four large Edison {dynamos. 
There are four Babcock & Wilcox boilers. These.also furnish 
steam for heating passenger carsin the yard. The cost of 
the building, which embraces four new ferry slips, is stated 
as about $400,000, and the total expenditure $500,000. 








American Society of Civil Engineers—Convention of 
1 





The Convention began at Seabright, N. J., Thursday even- 
ing, June 20, with a meeting for organization. Mr. J. J. R. 
Croes was made Chairman of the Convention. Announce- 
ment was made of the programme of meetings. 

On Friday morning the first paper was that of Mr. Theo- 
dore Cooper on 

AMERICAN RAILROAD BRIDGES. 

The paper is a long and elaborate one, and would fill about 
six pages of the Railroad Gazette without any of the many 
illustrations which accompany it. It was not read in full. 

About one-third of the paper is a brief history of the 
wooden, iron and combination bridges of the United States, 
illustrated by examples of several of the early structures. 

The first bridge entirely pin connected is thus described: 

‘*In 1858-59, John W. Murphy built for the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad a Whipple-Murphy bridge of 165 ft. span over 
the canal at Phillipsburg, N. J. In this bridge he substituted 
for the cast trunnions on the post feet of the Whippie bridge 
pins of wrought-iron, unturned. The lower chord was formed 
of wrought-iron elongated links similar to the Whipple form. 
The main web bars were wrought-iron bars with looped eyes 
ateachend. The counter bars were also bars with looped 





eyes, but the lower eye was elongated and fitted with gib cast- 











JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ings and keys for tightening the bars. This is the first truss 
bridge, as far as the author has been able to discover, which 
was pin connected throughout. In 1869 this bridge was 
taken down, and put up as the middle span in a long wooden 
bridge of nine spans, at Towanda, Pa., to reduce the liability 
of destruction of the whole bridge by a fire. In 1879 it was 
again removed, and rebuilt by substituting wrought-iron 
compression members for the cast-iron, turning the pins, re- 
boring the links, etc., and put up at Shepherd’s Creek, on the 
Southern Central Railroad. 

“In 1861 Mr. J. H. Linville built a bridge on the Dela- 
ware extension of the Pennsylvania Railroad over the 
Schuylkill River, in which were used for the first time wide 
forged eye-bars and posts formed of wrought-iron sections. 

“The era of long span truss bridges in America may be 
considered as dating from the building of the first bridge over 
the Ohio River at Steubenville, between 1863-64, by Mr. J. 
H. Linville. The channel span was 320 ft. long and 28 ft. 
deep. The top chord and posts were made of cast-iron, It 
was proportioned for a rolling load of 3,000 Ibs. per foot of 
track, a notable increase in the load heretofore in use. 

“In 1876 the Cincinnati Southern Railroad bridge over 
the Ohio River was built by the Keystone Bridge Co. under 
specifications prepared by Mr. G. Bouscaren, the design 
being made by Mr. J. H. Linville. The channel span was 
519 ft., the longest truss span ever built up to that time. The 
channel spans of the Henderson Bridge, 522 ft., and of the 
Ohio River Bridge, Kentucky Central Railway, at Cincin- 
nati, 550 ft., are the only independent truss bridges up to the 
present time with greater spans. 





“There are now in existence on American railroads over 
five miles of bridges. with spans from 300 to 400 ft., nearly 
four miles with spans from 400 to 500 ft., and 2!¢ miles of 
bridges with spans exceeding 500 ft., estimated as single 
track bridges, all exclusive of wire suspension bridges. 

“The Erie specifications drawn by the writer in 1878, em- 
bodying the results of his experience in the designing of 
bridges, their shop construction, the testing of material and 
the study of existing bridges and their defects, was the first 
general specification covering the designing, proportioning 
and detail of construction with that completeness necessary 
to give the railroad company the full advantage of the com- 
petitive method, with a certainty that theresulting structure 
would in all ways be up to the advanced state of the art. It 
was the first paper on bridge construction in which that 
relic of ignorance, ‘the factor of safety,’ was entirely omit- 
ted. It definitely specified the working strains to be allowed 
on the different parts of the structure, according to the ser- 
vice they were to perform. 

** A successful bridge engineer, from the American point 
of view, must be something more than a mere calculator of 
strains. This is the most elementary part of the duty, and 
does not come with the province of designing. After the 
selection of the skeleton form and relative proportions of 
panels, depths and widths of span, a very moderate knowl- 
edge of mechanical mathematics would enable any one to 
determine the strains ia an American bridge. He must, in 
aildition to his knowledge as to the effects of varying forms 
and proportions, have a full knowledge of the capacity of 
his formas and their connections, and also of the practical 
processes of manufacture and erection. He must know how 
his design can be made and put together, and whether it is 
so harmonized in all its parts and connections, that each part 
may do its full duty under all possible conditions of service. 
In addition to knowing all the elements that make up @ 
perfect design, he must have the instinct of designing or the 
power of adapting his knowledge to any individual case, in 





order to obtain the best or the desired result. The experi- 
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ence, observation and a sharp competition with men of like 
knowledge and instinct will give him his position as a bridge 
engineer.” 

Mr. Cooper developed at considerable length the modern 
American system of computation of strains by the use of a 
diagram of engine and train load, obtaining the maximum 
shear and maximum moment at any given point in the truss. 2: 
This method was worked out simultaneously, but indepen- -& Y 
dently, by Mr. Cooper and by Mr. Robert Escobar in 1880, “<<-~ 
and has since been adopted by the various bridge companies ‘es 
and published in the text books of Prof. Merriman and Prot- 
3urr. 

The development of the methods of obtaining knowledge 
of the strength of materials was then taken up and Mr. 
Cooper says: ‘To-day every first-class bridge manufactory 
has its complements of testing machines, to test with all the 
refinements either samples of the material or full-sized mem- 
bers in compression, tension or traverse strain. Our knowl- 
edge of the strength and capabilities of our material and of 
the usual forms employed in the American style of bridge is ~ 
such that no tirst-class bridge company in America hesitates 
to accept the clause now general in all specifications, that 
‘full-sized members may be tested to destruction,’ with the 
sole proviso that the expense of testing and cost of the piece 
shall be paid for by the purchaser if it satisfies the require- 
ments of the usual specificatiuns. This positive knowledge 
of the capacity of our full-sized members marks one of the wa 
great advantages of our system of bridges over all others. o, 
We, therefore, have a right to claim, that as our working 
strains are as low and in many cases lower than those used 
in Europe, with our more perfect know!edge of the strength 
of our members, we have in our first-class structures a 
greater factor of security than prevails in European 


bridges. 
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‘There are to-day in America more than forty bridge 
building companies manufacturing railroad and bighway ] 
bridges. Of these, at least a dozen are capable of construct- — ! 
ing bridges of every size in a first-class manner. The shops, \ 3 
which can be called especially shops capable of constructing NS 
the largest class of railroad or highway bridges, are capable 
of turning out by the year 125,000 tons of bridge work. It 
would be safe vo estimate that all the shops could turn out 
200,000 tons, or approximately 80 miles of 100-ft. spans of 
single track railroad bridges, per year, if their plant were 
devoted exclusively to this work. Other iron work, as 
roofs, iron buildings, piers, elevated railroads, etc., how- 
ever, make a considerable figure in their yearly output. 
Some few of tae bridge shops have been constructed to do 
riveted work almost exclusively. \ 

“The surety of the fitting of the members of even the 
largest structures after they have passed through a properly 
organized bridge shop is such that no assembling of the fin- 
ished members of a structureis ever made at the shops, ex- 
cept in extremely crooked and complicated structures, and 
eveu then not as a whole, but only sufficient to test the fitting 
of specially intricate connections.” 
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A general description of the parts of a typical American 
bridge was given, and a statement of the great advantages 
offered by the pin-connected structure for rapid erection. 
The case of joist erecting onthe Cairo Bridge, which was de- 
scribed in the Railroad Gazette some months ago, was 
cited, and photographs of the span in various stages were 
given. 
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The statement was made that ‘‘ with the exception of not 
over a few score spans, the longest of which are 180 ft., lat- 
tice bridges, the iron bridges of the United States, for spans 
of over 100 ft., amounting to about 7,000 spans, aggregat- 
ing 210 miles in length, are of the pin-connected type. * * * 
'he longest pin-connected truss span in existence is the re- 
cently completed channel span of the Ohio River Bridge at 
Cincinnati, 545 ft. from centre to centre of end pins, 84 ft. 
deep at the centre and 60 ft. at the end posts; panels, 27 ft. 
l>, in.: trusses, 30 ft. apart, centre to centre. It carries a 
double-track railroad between the trusses, and has on each 
side a wagonway and foot walk 16 ft. wide. The persist- 
ence of the pin-connected type of structure, now that the 
bridge engineer acting for the railroad companies has be- 
come an important factor in the problem of bridge construc- 
tion, shows that it is not solely due to the preferences of the 
manutacturers; but that the operation and maintenance of 
such structures are also in favor of this type.” 
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“Taking from the Railroad Commissioners’ report such 
data as appeared correct and complete, and adding thereto 
this additional information [from the railroads direct], 
avoiding as far as possible any duplication of the same roads, 
data covering nearly 60,000 miles of railroad, fairly dis- 
tributed over the whole of the country, were obtained. In j ; 
order to make these data as nearly comparable as possible, 
the length of all double-track bridges was reduced to the 
correspouding length in single-track bridges. In like manner, 
the length of all main tracks, omitting sidings and turnouts, 
was put into terms of single track. Elevated railroads, which 
are composed mostly of bridges or trestles, have been omitted 
entirely. Table No. 1 gives the general data as to quantity 
of bridges and trestles and the averuge rate per mile of track. 
It shows that the relative amount of bridges and trestles 
varies in different districts from 58 ft. per mile to 231 ft. 
per mile, This last, however, is excessive, from including 
the crossing of Lake Pontchartrain, near New Orleans, on a 
trestle 22 miles long. Omitting this, we would get only 162 
ft. per mile as the maximum. These variations are not en- 
tirely due to geograpbical location, as might appear at first 
thought. They are also affected by principles governing the 
original location of each road or division of a system. The 
alignment and grade may have been sacrificed to the avoid- ) ( 
ance of bridges or trestles, or the contrary. From the large 
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mileage covered by our table, we can rely with considerable 
confidence upon our average. 
TABLE No. 1. 


' 


| 
° . | Total length 
of bridges | 


Lineal ft. 
of bridges 


System of and trestles 











railroad, or state. | 22, : 
ss and — _ 8 per mile of 
= in feet. | road, 
New YX ork c ‘entral and Ww e st 
Shore railroads............... 2,894 364,722 | 126 
New York, Lake Erie & West- } 
SUMMON. 5 6:03c cet nncvscese iJ 63 
Other roads in New York...... 130 
Roads in Pennsylvania........ 77 
Roads in New England........ 80 
Wabash System................ 160, 025 98 
Missouri Pacific System....... 566,953 120 
Chicago, Milwaukee& St. Paul 
=” a eee 5,727 614,736 107 
St Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
OMS EARS eee eee 1,441 130,075 
Denver & Rio Grande Railr oad) 1,458 102, 195 
Union Pacitie Railroad........ 4,754 2 


15 
2,495 


1,139 
8,539 


Louisville & NashvilleRailroad| 
Queen and Crescent System. 
Roads in Llinois. 





Roads in Michigan ............ 15 2 
Roads in Iowa.............. 7,778) 1, nh 386 
Central Railroad xB: wiking 
Oo. OF GOORBIA:S « ..sc.csccc ccc. 1,487 173,975 117 
=e 2 ae 
ReneS Seer iret 59, am 6,071,946 101 


* Including the crossing of Lake Ponchartrain, a trestle 22 
miles long. 


** Taking. therefore, 100 ft. per mile as our basis of esti- 
mate, we have for the 160,000 miles of railroad in the 
United States, 16,000,000 ft. or 3,030 miles of bridges and 
trestles, 

TABLE No, 2. 
ON Le Ss is -ayala ances covinapuoconviebiera dans 
Trestles and spans ‘under 20 ft........... 
Spans from 20 to 50 ft.......... 
Spans from 50 to 100 ft....0....000000... 
Spans from 100 to 140 ft....... eases 
ere ere 
Spans from 200 to 300 ft.......... 
SOUAIR BEGIN GO AEG. onan nc ccsesdccceccicncandacseecees 
Spans from 406 to 500 ft... .. 
Spans over 500 ft... ies 
Total, et Oy ee er pperel 





2,746,246 
104.7 ft. 


“Table No. 2 gives the districution of the bridges upon 
26,000 miles of railroad into spans of different lengths. 
Uusing this as a basis of estimate, the 3,030 miles of bridges 
and trestles in the United States should be distributed as fol- 
lows: 







Trestles and spans under 20 ft. 2,424 miles 


“s 200 spans. 
Spans from 20-50ft....... 121 


150 








“  SO-100 ft 130 9,100 
ae ** 100-150 ft i | 8,000 
ih ** 150-200 ft — wo - 3,300 
* POE Bee hisasecccavss1 saeeaps a * = Lie 


3,030 ** 766,900 spans. 

‘“*The above includes all bridges of either wood or iron, 
Using the detailed information in the author’s possession as 
to the bridges on the above 26,000 miles of railroad, which 
are of wood, combination and iron, we obtain the following 
estimate for the amount of iron bridges on our railroad sys- 
tem. 





fron Spans i PR as cackasan bon 17 miles 5,100 spans, 
on, Sree 86 = 12,000 
Se 30 {00 DNR Gads nse. hears wack 66 <3 4,600 
be 100-150 ft... 2... 3 3,900 
= i rere Aya agare — 2,100 
ia I a kates < wwiesee a tin's - * 980 
acctetes © cas siesndecs ses a “ = 29,550 spans. 


“The author’s own office records contain the following iron 
bridges over 200 ft. spans, and they are very incomplete for 
spans less than 300 ft 


RINE 55.5cccocecneconteuhcqdevsceveavenvasnic 2.5 mile 
ni MMS ica aide nias rice oieciv ce nea smOnesesie 3 
is gd oad) | PER ET POO TE ee ee ET ee 5.0 
7 er ore 15.0 
FOGAl.....2.«. Sigil anOe Coie RR RENAL EE + ane Me KANTS a Nita sis. al 26.4 mile 8. 


“From the previous figures it would appear that there are 
now in existence on our railroads the following 
trestles and bridges: 


wooden 


MOC R eevee CARER a aS 35 

"= = uw, SR ee 64 

= i NES vives eicasanve Gor 97 

“ as Ja: 40) 

- = I ss idackicat essen wakes nan 7 
PE es adecrlepceiccas acanndvaat ee tenuniecus 2,650 miles. 


“Of the 2,400 miles of wooden trestle, we can consider one 
quarter as nls temporary, to be filled in as embankment. 
Of the remaining 1,800 miles at Jeast 800 will be maintained 
in wood, This leaves 1,000 miles to be replaced gradually with 
iron bridges and trestles of such spans as may be most suit- 
able for each location, probably from 50 to 200 ft. This 
would ultimately make 1,600 miles of bridges for the 160,000 
miles of railroad now in existence, of which only 380 miles 
are in iron at the present time. 

“Tn consideration of the facts already 
not be a matter of surprise that bridges have failed under 
train service in America. In the paper referred to 
[Mr. Thomson’s] 251 bridges are given as the number of fail- 
ures in the last ten years, classified as follows by the author 
of the paper: 57 knocked down by derailed trains; 30 
“square falls;? 96 uncertain; 5 occurred during re- 
placement or repairs, and 63 unclassified. That the 
great majority of these bridges were old and de- 
fective wooden bridges is not mentioned. % 

It isa very gratuitous claim to assume that the bridge ac- 
cidents on railroads in America are in any manner due to 
the accepted forms of our bridges, or that other forms of 


presented, it need 


circumstances. The number of bridge accidents on Ameri- | 
can railroads, due to causes or forces which a bridge should | 
be designed to meet or resist, is an exceedingly small | 
one when compared, as it should be, with the total number | 
of bridges on our railroads, and when the circumstances un- | 
der which many of them have been built are given proper 
consideration. * * The writer does not know of a sin-| 
gle case of the failure of a modern all wrought-iron American 
railroad bridge which has failed under legitimate train ser- 
vice. Hehas had knowledge of many bridges which have 
for years done far beyond their intended duty with satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr. Cooper closes his paper with extended tables of the re- 
sults of tests of columns and eye-bars at Watertown Arsenal] 
and at various bridge works. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. D. E. Hoyt (Chf. Eng. B., R.& P.) thinks a pin- 
connected bridge just as capable of withstanding a shock as 
a lattice bridge. He mentioned a case within his own expe- 
rience in which a derailed truck was thrown through a pin- 
connected truss with great force. The bridge stood, al- 
though a latice bridge would probably have been demol- 
ished. 

Mr. G. H. Thien (Bridge Eng. N. Y. C. & H. R.) took 
exception to the statement made that Si are no latticg 
spans in the United States of over 180 ft. length. He men- 
tioned 1,700 feet of lattice bridge iu spans of over 180 ft. in 
use 17 years on the New York Central; also the Billows Falls 
bridge, having two spans of 260 ft. each; one on the Prattle- 
boro & Whitehall of 216 ft., and one in the State of New 
York of 220 ft. Still others could be mentioned. On the 
New York Ceutral alone there are 2°; miles of lattice in 
spans of over 100 ft. 

This paper was followed by one on Timber Trestle 
Bridges, by Mr. C. Palmer (Supt. Bridges and Buildings C. 
& N. W., Peninsular Div.), which was intended as a discus- 
sion ot the paper by Mr. Onward Bates on the same subject. 
The secretary stated that Mr. Bates’ paper would not be pre- 
sented at this convention. 

Mr. Palmer’s paper was followed by one by Mr. H. B. 
Seaman on a componential truss for a traveling crane. This 
is a description of a very inge:ious and novel device to meet 
a special problem which we hope to illustrate in a later 
issue. 

The Secretary read a paper by Messrs. O. Chanute, W. 
H. Breithaupt and J. F. Wallace on the Sibley bridge. The 
paper wa; unusually complete and was illustrated by many 
drawings. The problems of the locaticn and foundations 
were discussed by Mr. Chanute, while the other writers dealt 
with the superstructure. 

Major O. E. MICHAELIS, U.S. A., followed with a paper 
on the Lime Sulphite Fibre ‘Mienteceere in the United 
States. This paper is the result of some special study lately 
made in the manufacture of wood pulp for paper making, 
and dealt specially with the different digestors in use and 
the problems which they are designed to meet. The kernel 
of the matter is that this industry is one destined to be very 
important; the present methods are quite imperfect, and the 
field is a promising one for young engineers. 

Mr. J. E. WATKINS, curator of the museum of transporta- 
tion, etc., Smithsonian Institute, Washington, read a long 
paper on the Development of the American Rail and Track. 
The paper was purely historical, and was illustrated by 
drawings and models of early rails used both in England 
and the United States. Mr. Watkins wishes it understood 
that this is but a preliminary paper, and is subject to addi- 
tions and corrections. For that reason he hopes that advance 
proofs will be sent out before the paper is published in the 
Transactions, and wishes to receive suggestions from all 
persons who have knowledge of the earlier forms of perma- 
nent way in America. 

Friday evening was devoted to the annual address of the 
President, Mr. Max J. Becker, Chief Engineer of the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. Mr. Becker made a general 
review of the progress of engineering science, treating of 
electricity, rapid transit in cities and inclined plane railroads, 
water-works, sanitary engineering, streets and highways, 
canals and hydraulic engineering, and finally, and at most 
length, of railroads. The address was a very able one, and 
will be an interesting aadition to the Zrunsactions of 
the Society, but it was too general in its character to be profit- 
ably presented im an abstract. 

Mr. Becker pointed out that the most important charac- 
teristic of to-day in the general technical conduct of rail- 
roads is the tendency towards uniformity, as shown in ihe 
gradual elimination from our systems of all unusual gauges, 
aud more recently in the introduction of the uniform code, 
of uniform couplings, etc. Perhaps the most remarkable 

feature of recent railroad engineering is the increase in great 
bridge structures. In 1862 Mr. Becker made the triangula- 
tion for the Ohio River bridge at Steubenville, having a span 
of 320 ft. This was the first long iron bridge over the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi River. There are now 12 great 
bridges across the Ohio. Whether the tinal development of 
the iron or steel bridge will be found in Mr. Lindenthal’s 
projected structure across the Hudson River, or whether still 
| greater spans will be used in bridging the British Channel, 
is a question which may interest some of the younger mem- 
bers of the society. In concluding President Becker glanced 
briefly at the great growth of engineering lhterature in 
America. 

The session of Saturday morning was devoted to the con- 
sideration of the natural causes of impurities in water sup- 
plies of great cities, and to a discussion of some of the possi- 
ble remedies. It was opened by a very admirable paper by 
George W. Rafter, of Rochester, N. Y., who described the 











bridges would have given different results under the same 





served them in the reservoirs of Northern and Western New 
York. In the discussion which followed Messrs. Croes, 
Worthen, Francis, Stearns, Whinnery, Fteley, Brush and 
McAlpine took part. It was proposed to inaugurate a sys- 
tem by which a committee of the Society shall put itself in 
communication with the engineers and officers of various 
municipalities with a view to acertaining the special difticul- 
ties arising in various places, and also with a view to making 
clearer to the general public the difficulty of avoiding the of- 
fensive taste and odor ia public water, and the comparative 
harmlessness of water which is so affected. 

Mr. WoRTHEN held that the only way to avoid disagree- 
able taste and odor is by keeping the water in circulation, 
and for that reason he would use small reservoirs. Smell, he 
said, is only a molecular arrangement of particles. To get 
rid of it you must rearrange your particles. Mr. Francis 
spoke briefly in confirmation from his own experience of Mr, 
Worthen’s theory with regard to circulation. 

The morning hour closed with a few remarks from Mr. 
Brendlinger, who showed a flash light photograph of the 
method of injecting grouting back of the masonry of the new 
Croton aqueduct. As is well known it has been found neces- 
sary to fill in by this method the interstices left in the back- 
ing, owing to defective work originaily. The method 
plained by Mr. Brendlinger is to drill holes through the arch 
masonry at intervals of about 10 ft. and pump the grouting 
in by a double-acting hand fire pump. 

At the afternoon session the Society’s special committee 
appointed to examine and report upon the South Fork dam, 
with a view to ascertaining the causes of its failure, made a 
verbal report. Mr. J. B. Francis is acting as chairman of 
that committee, and Mr. Alphonse Fteley Secretary. The 
other members are Mr. Worthen and President Becker. Mr. 
Fteley made the verbal report. He explained that the con- 
ditions had already been so fully set forth by the technical 
papers that it is unnecessary for the committee to make an 
extended preliminary report. Surveys of the drainage area 
will be made and means will be taken to collect all possible 
evidence, and the committee hopes at tbe end of the summer 
vacation of the society to make a careful report, and it is 
possible that then some of the statements and theories already 
advanced will require to be somewhat modified. Meantime 
it will be premature to give a positive opinion. It is 
certain that the rainfall was very great, if not unpre- 
cedented. When the committee went out they passed over 26 
trestles that now take the place of as many bridges in the 
Juniata Valley, and the experience on both slopes of the Al- 
leghenies indicates an unprecedented rainfall. At the same 
time it will be necessary to determine accurately the drain 
age area from which the South Fork reservoir was fed. Then, 
with the other data which can be collected, it will be quite 
possible to ascertain whether or not the spillway was ade- 
quate for any storm that might reasonably have been ex- 
pected, and whether or not the storm which caused the de- 
struction of the dam was of such an unprecedented nature 
that nobody could have foreseen it. The owners of the dam 
gave all facilities to the committee and have aided in making 
extensive surveys. The committee made a careful examina- 
tion in person of the dam and reservoir, and Mr. Fteley sug 
gested that it would have been interesting to the members of 
the society could they have seen two venerable past presi“ 
dents, with rod and level in hand, making an instrumental 
survey of thedam. Although they were badly out of prac- 
tice, he thinks that their work would not have been discred- 
itable to younger men. There is no question that the dam 
was low in the middle, but Mr. Fteley thinks that the differ- 
ence in the level of the crest has been considerably exag- 
gerated in the reports that have been published. 

In the discussion wkich followed, Mr. Collingwood said 
that in a recent visit to Elmira he ascertained that the flood 
in the Chemung was at least 18 in. higher than any previous 
flood recorded. The highest one known befvre occurred in 
1865, in the winter, when the ground was frozen and cov- 
ered with snow. He said that stripping the forest from the 
hillsides had in recent years so far changed the physical con- 
ditions that dams which were formerly safe may weli now 
be considered dangerous. 

Mr. Macdonald gave an instance coming within his per- 
sonal observation to confirm the observations of others as to 
the unprecedented height of this flood. Some years ago he 
built a bridge over the Potomac at Fall’s Bend. This bridge 
was placed 3 ft. above the level of the bridge which it re- 
placed, and which had before been considered sufficiently 
high. The new bridge was carried awry. The water rose 
3 ft. above the bottom chord, and the accumulated drift and 
the pressure of the flood bent the bridge laterally 2 ft. out 
of line. Not having been designed to stand such a strain it 
gave way. This instance indicates that the flocd in the 
Potomac was 6 ft. higher than anything previously known 

Mr. Bogart stated that the Smithsonian Institute and the 
Signal Bureau have promised to furnish the society with all 
possible data concerning the actual rainfall in the area 
affected by the flood. 

Considerable discussion took place as to the failure of the 
original dam and the method of repairing it. In this discus- 
sion Messrs. Brendlinger, Miller, Becker, McAlpine, Fteley 
and others took part One story was that the farmers blew 
up the original dam. This, however, does not seem to be 
supported by serious evidence. The story that the crest of 
the dam had been cut down 10 ft. in filling the old excava- 
tion was shown tobe absurd. Mr. Fteley showed a diagram 
of the original gate house and sluice-way under the dam. 
Portions of the masonry remain to-day, indicating that it had 
been very substantial. 

This discussion was followed by a paper by Mr. McAlpine 
on a suggested method of ascertaining the maximum Cca- 
pacity of automatic spill-ways for earthen dams on torrential 
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streams. The paper and a brief discussion of the problems, 
with Mr. McAlpine’s preface to it, are of unusual interest 
and value, coming from the source which they did. 

Monday, June 24, was almost wholly taken up with the 
business meeting. The committee on the relation to each 
other of the sections of wheels and rails made its final report, 
which was accepted and the committee discharged. The 
resolution for the appointment of a committee to prepare 
standard rail sections for sizes varying by increments of 5 
Ibs. from 40 lbs. te 100 Ibs, per yard under the rules was re- 
ferred to the board of direction as preliminary to a letter. 
ballot. it seemed the sense of the meeting that the former 
committee should be appointed. The increased cost of rails 
due to the present great variety of rolls required in the mills 
and the desirability of the mills being able to keep rails in 
stock were the main arguments for the appointment of a 
committee. 

After a report of the committee on standard time, it was 
decided to send to the varicus railroad officials aud ask their 
views and co-operation in securing the adoption of the 24- 
hour system. 

Various amendments to the constitution were offered, 
and after some discussion it was resolved, on motion of Wm. 
P. Shinn— 

‘** That a committee of seven members be appointed by the 
president to consider and report upon a systematic revision 
of the constitution and by-laws, so as to afford the society 
the best basis for its continued growth and an increased 
measure of usefulness. All members haviug suggestions to 
make or amendments to offer are to send them to the chair- 
man of the committee. The committee, if it decides to 
recommend any amendments to! the constitution or by- 
laws, is instructed to present the seme, together with 
the views of the committee upon the same, in the 
manner and within the time provided for offering 
such amendments. the board of directors to have 
the committee’s report printed and distributed to mem 
bers. The committee is authorized to confer with any 
committees appointed for the purpose by the local engineer- 
ing societies, with a view of determining whetber a satisfac- 
tory basis can be established for affiliating therewith. The 
committee shall make a final report at the next annual meet- 
ing. : 

Resolutions to appoint a standing committee to recommend 
a uniform metbod of testing the materials used in metallic 
structures, and to report such requirements for these ma- 
terials as in their judgment will conduce to the further im- 
provement of the grade of such structures, and a committee 
to collate all obtainable information in regard to natural im- 
purities in water supply and their remedies were referred to 
the board of direction for further action. 

The following members were chosen to nominate officers 
for 1890: Stevenson Towle, New York; Major O. E. 
Michaelis, Augusta, Maine; F. H. Smith, Baltimore, Md. ; 
J. F. Wallace, Chicago; and Arthur Macy, Arizona. 

A cablegram thanking the Institute of Civil Engineers for 
courtesies extended to members was sent, resolutions express- 
ing appreciation of the establishment of the department of 
American Engineering of the National Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution were passed, and various minor 
matters were acted upon. The meeting then adjourned, and 
the members inspected the Hyatt system of filters in use 
at Long Branch. 

The annual banquet held in the evening was an enjoyable 
affair. The genial secretary was in his happiest mood, and 
his toasts and the responses added greatly to the success of 
the event. 

Tuesday, June 25, the convention resumed the reading of 
papers, the first being the report of the committee on the 
relation to each other of the sections of wheels and rails. 
This will be found in another column. This subject and that 
of cylindrical wheels and flat-topped rails were discussed 
by many members. 

The Secretary read a paper by Percival Roberts, Jr., in 
explanation of some experiments on punched and reamed 
steel flange angles, with double rows of rivet holes, stag- 
gered, the tested plates being exhibited. The pieces tested 
were cut from 6 x 6 x }4 angles. The steel was open hearth, 
of about 60,000 Ibs. tensile strength and of the following 
composition: Carbon, 0.150; phosphorous, 0.072; mangan- 
ese, 0.310. The pitches used were 3,4 and6in. Centre 
lines of rivet holes were 214 in. apart, the inside line being 
2}¢ in. from the corner of the angle. In the unreamed plates 
+§-in. punch and 1-:n. die were used; in the reamed holes, 34- 
in. punch and }j-in. die, and the holes reamed to }§ in. The 
results may be summarized as follows: 


Per cent. of gain of reamed over punched plates. 


3-in. 4-in. 6-in. 
Ultimate strength................... rece aed . i 
NNN 650 00:5 kviccnstespmncncetesabeas 75.0 69.1 49.4 
Per cent. of gain of punched over reamed plates. 
3-in. 4-in. 6-in. 
OE ooo. 5 cece annione ie ‘ 7 pits 


The above results are for full section of plates without any 
deduction from loss in section by rivet holes. 

Ip each case the reamed plates showed a silky fracture and 
the punched plates crystalline. Specimens of steel tested by 
drifting were alsosbown. Mr. Roberts claimed that drifting 
tests are of no value in this connection, and also that steel 
plates over }¢ in. thick are materially injured by punching. 
He is planning to make further and extensiye tests in this 
same direction. 

The following papers were also read and discussed: The 
Formation of the Vertical Wali of Water in Floods, by J. B. 
Francis; The Improvement of Railway and Street Railway 
Track, E. E. Russell Tratman; The Settling and Filtration 
Basins of the Vicksburg Water Works, Clarence Delafield; 
Influence of Temperature during Setting on Strength of 
Cement Mortars, O. H. Landreth; Metal Track for Rail- 
ways, E. E. Russell Tratman; The Railways of Mexico, 
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W. Barclay Parsons ; Ship Canals, R. E. Peary, and The 
Van Buren Bridge, C. D. Purdon. 

At the end of the evening session, after passing the usual 
complimentary resolutions, the convention concluded its 
labors and adjourned. 








Olsen’s Testing Machine, with Automatic Adjustment 
and Registering Devices. 

The accompanying illustration shows the machine as ar- 
ranged for measuring the tensile strength of test pieces. The 
specimen to be tested is secured at the e:ds between two 
plates by wedges passing through rectangular holes in the 
plates and supported by spherical bearings, which serve to 
centre and align the sample. The lower plate, or cross- 
head, has four straining screws with slots and feathers which 
prevent them from turning. Straining nuts are connected 
at the lower ends of these screws, and are revolved by bevel 
gearing operated by the spur-wheels and countershaft. The 
effect of turning these nuts is to raise or lower the cross 
bead, and the conntershaft is arranged so as to give six va- 
riations of speed for the downward motion and two 
for the upper. The cross-head is secured’ by 
columns to a _ platform resting on the weighing 
mechanism, which consists of three levers connected to- 
gether, and the pressure on these levers is communicated by 
an intermediate lever to the weighing-beam of the machine. 
By this arrangement, any strain imparted to the specimen 
through the straining screw is transferred to the main lever 
and can be balanced on the beam. The balancing is effected 
automatically. There is a coarse threaded screw on the 
upper portion of the beam, which moves the counterpoise 
when the screw is revolved by the wheel shownat the inner 
extremity of the beam. This wheel has a grooved rim for 
the reception of a driving pinion, and when the latter, which 
revolves continuously, is in contact witk the wheel, the poise 
will be shifted. The shaft-bearing of the pinion is attached 
to one end of a lever, the other end of which is controlled by 
an electro-magnet in such a manner that if the beam rises 
the pinion is thrown into contact, running the poise outward; 
and when the beam assumes a horizontal position, contact is 
broken and the poise remains at rest. 

The amount of the strain and the distortion of the speci- 
men are registered graphically by a pencil on a sheet of 
paper secured to the registering-drum. The pencil is moved 
axially by the same screw, which operates the poise, so that 
the line traced upon the paper, measured horizontally, repre- 
sents the amount of strain; and the paper drum is revolved 
by the extension of the specimen, this motion being recorded 
by the pencil. To effect the latter motion small heads are se- 
cured to the test specimen, a few inches apart, and small 
cylinders, partly filled with water, are placed between the 
heads. The paper drum is also connected witb a similar 
cylinder; and all these cylinders are in communication with 
a reservoir on the upper part of the machine, By this 
means apy expansion of cylinders and pistons due to the 
elongation of the specimen causes a corresponding contrac- 
tion of the cylinder and piston connected with the paper 





drum and rotates the latter. Thus the diagram of a test can 
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OLSEN’S TESTING MACHINE. 


Made by Tintus OLSEN & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


be made to indicate the tensile strength of a specimen, to- 
gether with its elastic limit and elongation. 

These machines, which are manufactured by Tinius, Olsen 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have been furnished to the Chicago 
& Northwestern R. R. Co., at Chicago; the Southern Pacific 
R R. Co., at Sacramento, Cal.; Mr. Henry Warder, Phila- 
delphia; and the Missouri University, Columbia. 


The American Society’s Committee on Wheels and 
Rails. 


The following is an abstract of the final report of the com- 
mittee on the proper relation to each other of the sections of 
car wheels and rails. 

The report was in our hands in time for publication last 
week, but the usages of the society and ordinary courtesy 
required that it should not be published before presentation 
to the convention. We have condensed the report some- 
what and omitted entirely the appendices. 

The preliminary report of the committee was published 
in the Transactions of the Society for July, 1888. Cireu- 
lars of inquiry asking certain specitic questions (reprinted in 
Appendix A) were sent out in the same manner to all per- 
sons in and out of the society, some 500 in all, known or 
thought to be interested in the question. Theresponses have 
been unusually numerous and valuable. Sixty-three re- 
sponses, many of them very elaborate and complete, have 
been received from engineers, mechanical officers, rail manu- 
facturers and others, including a large majority of those 
whose views the committee was most anxious to obtain. 
All the Eastern trunk lines and numerons other great sys- 
tems are represented in these responses or on this commit- 
tee. These discussions will in the aggregute make a large 
pamphlet, and they are accompanied by many drawings. It 
was, therefore, impossible to do more than tabulate the spe- 
cific responses without unduly delaying this report; but the 
discussions constitute such a valuable collection of practical 
information as to rails and wheels that your committee up- 
hesitatingly recommends their publication in full. 

Your committee was surprised and gratified at finding 
that, instead of developing the diversity of opimion which 
is the frequent result of sucb inquiries, the responses show 
throughout the degree of agreement as to essentials above 
noted, amounting almost to practical unanimity in respect 
to the specific questions submitted, which are those most in 
dispute; those, namely, concerning the form and general 
proportions of tne bead of rails. This unexpected result has 
greatly encouraged your committee in unanimously recom- 
mending, as it now dves, the following details as standards 
for practice: 

First.—Yvuur committee recommends a 12-in. top radius as 
a standard for rail-sections of all weights. 

The discussions upon this question show so far as they an- 
swer it specifically: In favor of 12-in., “10 to 14-in.,” etc., 
82: in favor of 12-in. or less, 3; in favor of 12-in. or some- 
what more, 6; in favor of 12-in. for coned wheels (Crosby), 
1: in favor of 12-in. by implication (Curtis), 1; total favor- 
ing about 12-in. top radius, 43; in favor of flat top, 7; pre- 
fers flat top (Howe), 1; total favoring flat top, 8. 

The prevailing sentiment, which your committee shares, 
appears to be that the end sought in the suggestion of an en- 
tirely flat top between the rounded corvers, vy., a wider 
bearing for the wheel-tread, is a desirable one; *vut that it is 
and will be better secured in practice by using a slight curve 
for the top of the section, instead of a straight line. The evi- 
dence is that an entirely flat top is difficult, if not impossible, 
to roll properly. Inevitable irregularities of track and the 
usual slight bends in the web, due to the rails lying on their 
sides when hot, would throw the bearing of the wheel-tread 
on one or the other corner instead of evenly across the top, 
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causing early flowage and rounding of section, The standard 
wheel-tread is now slightly coned, a perfectly cylindrical 
tread having been first rejected. Were the tread originally 
perfectly cylindrical, with an even bearing for the whole 
width of rail head, the necessary gauge play alone would 
tend to wear it hollow. Under existing conditions wheel- 
treads, wear slightly hollow, corresponding to about a 12-in. 
radius, very early m their lives. As a consequence, aearly 
all rails now wear down 
side as well as the inside the head. With the top 
curve the load is sustained centrally and 
directly downward through the web, Without it, one or 
the other corner will sustain the load in practice, and 
neither long in succession, causing atendency to split off the 
side of the head if the metal be in any way defective. Most 
wheels being wern slightly hollow, the bearing is in practice 
now tolerably wide. If there were no other difficulty or 
objection, there is the great practical one that it would bea 
herculean task to unite the railways of the country in two 
simultaneous and decided changes of practice. Were this 
task achieved, there would inevitably be a long period of 
transition, during which our last state would be worse than 
the first. For all these reasons, your committee is entirely 
clear that the attempt to introduce a perfectiy flat top is 
inexpedient. 

Second.—Your committee recommends a broad head rela- 
tively to depth for sections of all weights, taking care not to 
ge too far in either dimensious, especially in very large or 
very small sections, or to endanger the flange cutting into 
the joint. 

The discussions upon this question show, so far as they 
categorically answer it: Total approving above recommen- 
dation, 45; disapproving, 2; non-committal or doubtful an- 
swers, 3. 

Your committee is much impressed with the weight of 
evidence and opinion tending to show that, in the effort to 
secure three ends in themselves desirable aud proper, too little 
attention has been paid to metallurgical laws and processes 
of manufacture in designing rail sections, 

(The committee at this point makes an excellent summary 


of 


of the arguments in favor of more nearly balancing the dis- | 


tribution of metal in the rail section, with which all of our 
readers must be very familiar by this time. ] 

Third.—Your committee recommends a !,-in. 
radius as the standard for sections of all weights. 

The discussjons on this question show, so far as they cate- 
gorically answer it: Explicitly in favcr of }-in. radius, 35; 
in favor cf | to y,-1n.. 4: prefers #,-in., 1; prefers by impli- 
cation, 1; in favor of 3-in., 4; total favoring short corner 
radius, 45; explicitly in favor of 3-in. radius or disapproving 
j-in., 4. 

Fourth.—Your committee recommends a ',-in. lower cor- 


corner 


ner radius for the head, as the standard for sections of all | 


weight. The discussions on this question show, so far as 
they categorically answer it: Favor a very small radius 
(question was asked as toa .},-in. radius), 30; favor still 
smaller radius (/,-in.), 5; total favoring .3,-in. or less, 35; 
opposed to so short a radius, 5: ‘‘ possibly too small,” 1; 
** unimportant,” 1; non-committal, 4. 

The purpose of the very short radius is, of course, to secure 
as much bearing as possible for the fish-plate, but your com- 
mittee is unable to see that it can do any harm even if no 
tish-plate be used. The evidence of the aiscussions from the 
rail-makers is that there is no difficulty in rolling the section, 
even if the corner radius be a point, as some of the sections 
submitted have it. The specific section on which the ques- 
tion was based showed a .3,-in. radius, and it is impossible 
to say if as many would have approved it bad it been 4,-in. 
instead; but from the general tenor of the discussions, your 
committee feels satisfied that they willdo so now, at least, 
and the principle of the short corner being approved, it nec- 
essarily followed that the committee should recommend as 
short a one as was clearly practicable, which is ,\, in. 

Fifth.—Your committee recommends that, starting from 
a sufficient base width of head to give ample bearing for the 
joint, or to conform to recommendation No, 1, the sides be 
carried up vertical, as to the standard for sections. of all 
weight. The discussions on this question, so far as they 
categorically answer it, show: Explicitly in favor of verti- 
cal sides, 37: in favor of vertical sides or nearly so, 1; in 
favor of vertical sides or an inward flare, 1; in favor of ve’- 
tical sides or an outward flare, 2; in favor of vertical sides or 
tangents, shght incline for curves, 1; total favoring in sub- 
stance vertical sides, 42; opposed to vertical sides, 8. 

As respects any of the preceding recommendations, your 
committee sees no reason why they will not give an equally 
favorable section for either curves or tangents, and either 
for angle-bar joints or for any form of base support joint. 
An argument of some strength is advanced in favor of an 
inward flare for such joints, but your committee sees no gain 
therefrom corresponding to the loss. 

Your committe likewise announces as final conclusions 
the preliminary conclusions as to the general laws of rail and 
wheel wear included in their preliminary report, which 
conclusions, witb a summary of what may be called the vote 
thereon, are appended hereunto in Appendix A. 

Your committee dissents from the view expressed in a 
number of the discussions, that 1t would be wise or proper 
for it at this time to proceed beyond the above recommenda- 
tions to elaborate details for standard sections complete. All 
that is included within the legitimate scope of its instruc- 
tions. and possibly somewhat more, it has now done in this 
report. Anything beyond this, in the direction indicated, 
must of necessity be done by a committee expressly appointed 
to recommend standard forms of rail sections, and not merely 


to ** consider the proper relations to each other of the sec- | 


tions of railway wheels and rails.” The committee would be 
doing violence to its sense of duty, however, if it should close 
this report without explicitly calling the attention of the so- 
ciety to the fact that there appears to be a general desire 


that such action should’ be had; a readiness 
to concede individual preferences freely to secure it; and 
much fewer and less important special preferences to 


concede than can well have been anticipated by any one 
before the discussions herein abstracted had been 
gathered. The fact that, with no such probability in 
sight, such substantial unanimity has developed in respect 
to those parts of a rail section which were, of ali others, the 
most likely to cause dispute, encourages the committee to 
believe that nothing more is needed than a moderate amount 
of intelligent effort to secure the adherence of three-quarters, 


at least, of the engineers and railway mileage of the country | 


to a set of standard sections elaboraved from the recommen- 
dations herein as a basis, 








A New Special Planing Machine. 


The cut herewith shows a special machine for planing 
wrought iron and steel when heavy duty is desired. The 
machine is made in two stylesand two sizes. The style shown 
is that known as the ‘low upright” machine, and wil! take 
in work 42 in. wide by 12 in: high. A similar machine is 
also made to take work 36 in. wide by 12 in. high. The 
other style is known as the “ bigh upright” machine, and will 


to a curved top on the out- | 


transmitted | 
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take work 42 in. wide by 36 in. high; a similar machine is 
| also made to take work 36 in. wide by 36 ins. high. 

| Tae design of these machines shows some novel features, 
and a few are noted here. The impression of massiveness is 
borne out by the absence of all ornamentation and by large, 
smooth surfaces. The machine is characterized by simplicity 
| in construction and accessibility for repairs. All fast run- 
| ning parts are bushed with brass, and the whole 1s intended 
| to withstand rough usage and heavy duties. The bed rests 
| directly on the foundation, is deep and of heavy section, 
strengthened in the centre and not cut to allow gearing to 
| clear. Ics length in regard tothe table isample. The top or 
ways of the bed are somewhat of a departure, being flat on 
tbe top and sides instead of the usual V shape. The bed is 
braced by numerous cross-girts of heavy section and the 
gearing is so placed that there is no necessity to move the 
bed for any repairs. 

The table is extra wide and beavy and is gibbed down. 
This together with the flat ways makes it impessible to raise 
the table, The flat ways are adopted with the belief that the 
best way to take the thrust of the tool is on a flat surface. 
In addition to this, the pressure of the tool keeps the table 
down even on side cuts, which is just the opposite of the case 
of a machine with V’s. 

The gearing and pulleys are ample for an ordinary 7 ft. 
wide planer, and have at a convenient point a breaking pin 
which shears off before the gears can be broken. This pin 
can be replaced in a few minutes and at a trifling cost, and 
still allows a machine to be pushed to ‘ts utmost without 





damage. The driving shafts are of steel and of large diam- 
eter. The length between gears and pulleys is short, reduc- 


ing torsion toa mmimum, The pulleys are pruportioned to 
return the table at 5 times the cutting speed. The stops or 
dogs for reversing the motion do not project beyond the edge 
of the table, which prevents catching or striking the oper- 
ator. The table can be easily reversed at any time bya 
single motion of a convenient lever, or 1t may be entirely 
stopped without stopping the countershaft. The belts are 
transferred one at a time and are locked at all times. 

The uprights are of box form with a very wide face. They 
extend down the entire depth of the bed, and are securely 
keyed and bolted thereto, The cross-head is very heavy and 
carries two saddles, which are made right and left in order 
| to bring the tools close together; the apron holders are made 
| the same way. The saddles and tool slides are provided with 
| hand feeds and with automatic feeds, independently rever- 
sible, or can be thrown out 2f gear entirely at any time. 

This machine is made by the Betts Machiue Co., Wilming- 
| ton, Del. 











The Master Car-Builders’ Convention. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the Master Car- 

Builders’ Association opened at Saratoga Springs, June 25, 
at 10/¢ o’clock a. m. 

| The convention was called to order by Mr. W. McWood, 
President, who introduced Mr. D. Lohnas, President of the 

| village of Saratoga Springs. Mr. Lohnas, in an appropriate 

| address, welcomed the members. 

| It was voted to dispense with the roll calland with the 

| reading of the minutes of the last meeting. 

President McWood in his address congratulated the asso- 
| ciation on the great lessening of frictiun in the interchange 
| of cars in the past few years. There is nowa free and honest 
interchange all over the country with a minimum of disputes. 
| He drew attention to the fact that the association had not 
yet agreed upon a standard axle, and pointed out the neces- 
sity of the adoption of standards for 50,000 and 60,000-Ib. 
cars, 

The Secretary reported that since the last report published 
one active and one representative member have died and 
three active members have resigned. Seven new names have 
been added to the active membership, and three railroad com- 
panies not heretofore represented bave appointed representa- 
tive members. The roll now shows 140 active, 93 repre- 
sentative and 5 associate members. The number of cars 
represented in the last report was 755,743; this number has 
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3ETTS -MACHINE Co., Wilmington, Del. 


since slightly increased. The cash on hand June 9, 1888, 
was $90.44; collected to date (dues, $4,465; miscellaneous, 
$599.55), $5,064.55; total, $5,154.99. The disbursements 
for the year were $5,043.78, leaving a balance of $111.21. 

The railroad commissioners of the state of New York 
were present and were introduced by the President. Mr. 
Rogers, the Chairman of the board, responded for the com- 
mission. Mr. Rogers said that the commission watches with 
interest the efforts of the Master Car-Builders’ Association 
to promote the objects of its existence. The Commission is 
aware of the benefits arising from the work of this organiza- 
tion. Its influence for good is not only what it does for 
itself, but it is looked up to by other organizations of kin- 
dred nature, such as the railroad clubs of the country. Mr. 
Rogers suggested that the physical limit to the capacity of 
railroads has been nearly reached. When, for instance, you 
put 60,000 Ibs. on a freight car, the effect on the rails and 
road-bed, and especially on the bridges,Jis such that it would 
seem that the time has come wheu this limit has been reached, 
and if we go much further the railroads will have to be re- 
organized and rebuilt upon a different principle. When the 
law regarding steam heating was passed it was the profound 
hope of the commission that something would be done about 
ventilation. He knows of nothing pertaining to railroading 
which the public would appreciate more than a proper ven- 
tilation of passenger cars. 

The Secretary read an invitation to the members and their 
wives from the Albany Day Line to avail themselves of the 
trip between Albany and New York. 

It was voted that sessions be held from 10 a. m. to 1 p. m. 
and from 3 to 5 p. m. 

A nominating committee was appointed as follows : C. A. 
Schroyer, J. Townsend, B. K. Verbryck, E. Chamberlain 
and F. D. Adams, 

A committee of three was appointed to draw up resolu- 
tions expressing the appreciation of the association for the 
services of the retiring Secretary, Mr. M. N. Forney. The 
committee consisted of E. B. Wail, G. W. Rhodes and John 
Lentz. 

The following auditing committee was appointed: J. N. 
Barr, E. Chamberlain and J. McKenzie. Angus Sinclair 
was unanimously elected associate member. 

Messrs. McIlwain, Marden and Schroyer were appointed a 
committee to report a substitute for or an amendment to By- 
law 3. 

The committee to formulate a code of rules for the inter- 
changs of all cars in passenger service (T. A. Bissell and E. 
Chamberlain) reported that they had, after careful inquiry, 
been unable to find that there is an immediate demand for a 
code of rules governing the interchange of passenger cars; 
and they have yet to find an instance where unnecessary 
delay has been occasioned in such interchange owing to the 
absence of a general code of rules, unless it be on account of 
different heights of couplers: consequently they would re- 
commend that the attempt to formulate a code of rules for 
the interchange of passenger cars, including drawing-room 
and sleeping cars, be for the present, at least, abandoned, un- 
less the association thinks best to fix a standard height for 
draw-bars. 

In the afternoon session the report of the committee on the 
interchange rules for passenger cars was discussed. Mr. 
Casarave suggested that the rules for the interchange of 
freight cars were practicable for passenger traffic, and saw 
no necessity for making new ones. Mr. Barr considered the 
subject one of limited importance, and hardly warranted de- 
voting much time toit. Mr. Schroyer thought the question 
of the adjustment of brake leverages should come in, as dif- 
terences in adjustment and in brake pressure on different 
roads caused flat sputs from the sliding of the wheels, znd he 
did not wish to pay for flat spots for which other people were 


responsible. Mr. W. H. Day was very anxious that the 
standard height of the draw-bar for passenger cars 
should be fixed by the association. His road is re- 


equipping its passenger stock with 36-in. steel tire wheels, 
and has been raising the height of the draw-bar to 33 in. 
They have had much annoyance from the fact that thei« 
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cars going on to other roads would not couple with pas- 
senger cars on those roads, and were consequently returned 
in freight trains much to their injury. A discussion ensued 
as to whether or not the association already has a standard. 
According to the printed annual report the standard height 
for draw-bar for passenger cars bas been 36 in. since 1869. 
Mr. Lentz reminded the convention that four years ago, 
or thereabouts, a committee was appointed to consider this 
matter, and recommended astandard ot 34 inches, which was 
not adopted, and he considers that there is no standard now 
of the association. Mr. Adams suggested that he should, with- 
out hesitation, have saii that the standard height is 35 in., in 
which President McWood and many others concurred. Mr. 
Wall moved that a committee of five be appointed to continue 
the subject of this report and to report at the next conven- 
tion. This motion was carried. Mr. Marden pointed out 
the importance of keeping the centre of gravity of passen- 
ger cars low, and specified the case of some Worcester ex- 
cursion cars which were absent from his road and were 
raised 3 in., the result being that the increased motion of the 
cars was atonce perceptiole by all who rode in them. Mr. 
Wall moved that the Committee on Subjects take into con- 
sideration the question of the height of draw-bar for passen- 
ger cars, and the advisability of making any change. There 
was considerable discussion as to whether or not this subject 
should also include freight cars, but that proposition was not 
approved and the motion was carried. 

The next report taken up was that of the committee on 
standard journal box lid for 60,000-Ib. and 40,000-ib. cars 
Mr. Marden, the chairman, read the report. The committee 
had sent out circulars to which they received seventeen re- 
plies, thirteen of which were in favor of the Fletcher lid, and 
it therefore recommended the adoption of this kind of lid as 
a standard, and that one size be used for all freight cars. 
The committee was instructed to prepare drawings for such 
a lid, with a view of submitting them to letter ballot for 
acoption. There was considerable discussion about the ad- 
visability of adopting a standard lid before a standard jour- 
nal box should be adopte 1. 

The next report was that of the committee upon journal 
lubrication and best means of economizing oil. This- was 





read by Mr. Lauder of the committee. The committee held 
that there is little use in considering means for improvement | 
in journal lubrication until a journal box is adopted which 

willhold the oil and exclude the dust. They pointed out that | 
a watch, which is an instrument of great precision, and with 

slight motive power, is on an average lubricated once in } 
three years, this remarkable result being due to the perfect | 
manner in which its running parts are protected from dust | 
and air. The standard journal box which has been adopted | 
is entirely defective in the means taken for excluding dust. | 
At the same time it seems to limit the field of inventors in | 
such a way that no efficient dust guard can be contrived. 
The rational thing to do 1s to use a box that will exclude dust 
and keep in the oil, and such a box has been in use to a lim- 

ited extent on several railroads. The committxe knows of 
cars so equipped that bave run upwards of 100,000 miles 
with less than 4, reduction in the diameter of journal, mak- 
ing 200 miles daily over a very sandy road, and the box 
opened to have the oil renewed at intervals of 6 months. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Lauder explained 
that the box referred to was the Bemis journal box which 
was running on the Old Colony on Cape Cod, a very trying 
piece of track in the matter of dust, and that it has been run 
11 months without opening. 

At the Wednesday morning session the Nominating Com- 
mittce presented the following names for officers for the en- 
suing year: President, Wm. McWood, Vice-presidents, U. A. 
Schroyer, E. W. Grieves, J. S. Lentz; Treasurer, J. Kirby; 
Executive Committee, R. C. Blackall, E. Chamberlain and 
F. D. Casanave. 

The first business taken up was the report of the Arbitra- 
tion Committee on the revision of the rules of interchange. 
Vice-president Grieves wascalled to the chair. Resolutions 
were adopted limiting the time of any one speaker to three 
minutes, and providing that the rules as revised in 1888 
should be read by sections, and if no objection was offered 
each sction should be considered as adopted. The rules were 
accordingly taken up io this way. 

The discussion which ensued was careful and occupied the 
whole day, but we shall attempt to make no abstract of it. 
The rules were amended in several particulars, generally 
following the recommendations of the Arbitration Committee. 
itis hoped and expected that tnere will be little occasion for 
further consideration of them for some years to come. 

At the noon hour miscellaneous questions were taken up. 
By special permission Mr. L. 8. Coffin addressed tne con- 
vention for half an hour on the general subject of danger to 
trainmen, urging the adoption of automatic couplers aad 
other safety appliances. He spoke with his well-known en- 
thusiasm and pathos, 

Certain amendments to the by-laws were adopted, one 
with regard to choosing a place of meeting, another to in- 
clude in the active members joint car inspectors, and another 
doing away with the provision that associate members must 
attend the conventions of the association at Jeast once in 
three years. 

The Master Car-Builders and their friends have been en- 
tertained very handsomely by the committees appointed 
for the purpose. Carriages have been in daily attendance 
for the use of the members and their friends, and 
nothing bas been left undone which would add 
to the pleasure and comfort of those in attendance. Tues 
day evening a very enjoyable entertainment was given in 
the hotel parlors, followed by a ball, which was 
well attended. Much credit is due the Delaware & Hud- 





son Canal Co. and its officers for their untiring efforts to 


entertain the members and their friends. The company’s 
lines were thrown open for the free use of those in attend- 
ance at the convention for two weeks. This company, in 
conjunction with the Lake George Transportation Co.. has 
extended an invitation to the members and their friends to 
make an excursion to Lake George on Friday. Governor 
Hill and Mayor Maher, of Albany, are expected to be pres- 
ent. 


Following are the reports on Brake Gear and on Car 
Heating: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STANDARD BRAKE GEAR FOR 
AIR-BRAKE CARS, WITH BRAKE SHOE FOR IRON BEAM. 


In the study of this problem, your committee has had con- 
stantly in view the necessity of providing an efficient founda- 
tion brake, in order that the railroads may realize to the 
greatest extent the advantages of the large investments they 
are now making in air brakes. A brake gear that for many 
years may have given good results when operated by hand is 
round inefficient when actuated by air, and any attempt to 
perpetuate such a gear nuliifies the advantage gained by 
the introduction of air power. There are to-day many cars 
running in this country where the air-brake mechanism has 
simply been coupled to the old style foundation brakes, with 
the result that the gear is constantly ous of order, and the 
advantages expected from the use of air only partially 
realized. If trains are to be efficiently controlled, we must 
attach the air mechanism to a thoroughly reliable and 
mechanicaliy designed system of foundation brakes. 

It may at fir-t appear that some of the recommendations 
of the committee are very radical, and that they involve a 
greater expense than 1s necessary, but your committee is 
prepared to stand on the proposition that it is use,ess for any 
road ‘to adopt air as a braking power unless suitable and 
effective gear is provided to operate in connection with it. 
We have not made one single recommendation without care- 
ful stuly and experiment, and the question of expense bas 
received cons ant consideration. Tae problems involved will 
be taken up in their natural seauence. 


Brake Power.—With the applicatio« of the air brake to 
treight cars it is important, on account of interchange, 
that all cars sbould be uniformly braked in proportion to 
their weight. Inthe absence of any practicable device for 
regulating automatically the brake power ona car in pro- 
portion to the load carried and the speed at which it may 
move, the maximum theoretical power which can be applied 
is equal to the light weight of a car on the rails, assuming 
the common practice that the co-efficient of friction becween 
brake shves and wheels is the same as that between wheels 
and rails. Owing, however, to different conditions of rail 
and reasonable variations of air pressure, experience has 
shown that it is advisable to use a power someyv hat less than 





| this, and that 70 per cent. of the | ght weight gives the most 


satisfactory results and imsures against liability of sliding 
wheels. Ths braking power should be generated from a 
train pipe pressure of 70 ibs. per square inch. 

The value of a uniform train pipe pressure, and of hav- 
ing all cars braked proportionately the same, may be seen 
in the case of two roads interchanging cars, the one carry- 
ing a train pipe pressure of 60 Ibs, and applying a brake 
power of 80 or 90 per cent. of the light weight, and the 
other carrying a train pipe pressure of 80 lbs and apply- 
ing a brake power of 70 per cent. of the light weight. Cars 
of the former ruoning over the lines of the latter would 
have an excessive brake power with the latter’s pressure, 
and the liability of sliding wheels would be very great. 
whereas cars of the latter running over the lines of the 
former would not have sufficient brake power, and the value 
of the brake would, therefore, be partially lost. The im- 
portance of controlling tbe air pressure uniformly to the 
figure above-mentioned cannot be over-estimated. If it is 
allowed to go beyond this the expense of wheels removed 
on account of flat shding will undoubtedly be felt and the 
value of the air brake impaired. Your commivtee, there- 
fore, recommends that the leverage be proportioned to 70 
per cent. of the light weight of the car and the maximum 
air pressure be 70 lbs. to the square inch. 


System of Levers.—As it is desirable that the arrangement 
of levers and rods in any brake gear should be as simple and 
have as few connections as possible, your committee has pre- 
pared plans, showing the best arrangement for each of the 
following conditions: Inside connected brakes with hand 
brakes at both ends. Outside connected brakes with hand 
brakes at both ends, Inside connected brakes with hand 
brakes at one end. Outside connected brakes with hand 
brakes at one end. 


Brake Beams.—Your committee recommends the adoption 
of two brake beams, No. 1 to stand a load of 7,500 lbs., with 
a maximum deflection of |, in., and Ne, 2 to stand a load of 
15,000 lbs., with a maximum deflection of 7, in. Beam No, 
1 is intended for all freight cars now constructed and beam 
No. 2 for passenger and freight cars in the event of the 


adoption of a larger cylinder, or the introduction of a device | 


for graduating automatically the braking power in propor- 
tion to loads and speed. Your committee advises against the 
use of a beam of any less capacity than No. 1, for tue reason 
that any gaip im first cost would be ipsignificant when com- 
pared with possible loss in security and multiplication of 
standards. 


TABLE OF BRAKE. TESTS, 





The very small deflection admissible is made requisite by 
the fact that the power generated in the brake cylinder of 
the air-brake is multiplied by means of Jevers in order to 
deliver the required brake power to the beams, and it is 
evident that any deflection or motion at the beam is multi- 
plied at the cylinder to exactly the same extent as the cylin- 
der power is multiplied at the beams: bence all unnecessary 
motion or deflection at brake beam must be eliminated. To 
illustrate: If a passenger coach required a brake power of 
54.000 Ibs. delivered from a cylinder generating 4,700 lbs., 
there is a multiplication of the power by 11.4, and }4 in. de- 
flection at each of the four beams would give nearly 3 in, 
travel of the piston, which is a serious waste, detracting 
from the efficiency of the brake. : 

In order to demonstrate that the load of 7,500 Ibs, st'pu- 
lated for beam No. 1 is correct, your committee would state 
that this is the limit of the stress with a reasonable margin 
of stock in shoes which the present Westinghouse freight 
brake mechanism is capable of exerting on the brake beam 
in every-day service. 

A load of 15,000 Ibs. is stipulated for brake beam No. 2, 
because we already have passenger coaches weighing 60,000 
Ibs. upon four-wheel trucks, and if we allowed 90 per cent. 
as a brake power, a stress of 13,500 Ibs. would be exerted 
on each of the four beams, We now have passenger equip- 
ment cars weighing from 99 to 100,000 1s. on six-wheel 
trucks with brakes applied to all wh els where the brake 
beam pressure is from 14,000 to 15,000 Ibs., and as it is also 
pos-ible that a brake device may be brou:bt out for graduat- 
ing automatically brake power in proportion to the loads and 
speed, your committee considers it desirable that due allow- 
ance should be made for such requirements, and therefore 
stipulates the above load of 15,000 Ibs. 

A series of tests was inaugurated to determine the strength 
of the various forms of iron beams under the immediate 
supervision of Mr. A. 8S. Vogt, Mechanical Engineer, P. 
R. R.: Mr. R. W. Bayley. of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., and Mr. S P. Bush. Assistant Engineer of the P. C. & 
St. L. R. Your committee, in inviting owners to send 
samples of beams for test, stipulated the reauirements of 

am No. 2, as they desired to establish the fact as to whether 
beams were at tnat time equal to all conditions. 

The following beams were presented by their makers: The 
Marden steel brake beam, 2 specimens; the National hollow 
brake beam, 4; the Central steel brake beam, 4; the Westing- 
house beam made by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 8; the 
Westinghouse beam made by the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis, 3. 

The representatives of each of the beams were present at 
the test. None of the beams fulfilled the specifications with 
the exception of the National hollow, No. 4, which was en- 
tirely impracticable on account of its size and expense. 

Subsequent to this a supplementary test was made at the 
request of some of the manufacturers of one Central steel 
beam, somewhat changed; one National beam constructed 
with two truss rods instead of one, thus preventing the neces- 
sity of cutting the compression member; four beams made by 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., and two Westinghouse 
beams made by the Pennsylvania, in which the compression 
member was changed in size and form. We would here 
state that all the Westinghouse beams were made of iron of 
rectangular section, the balf-round section previously used 
having been abandoned. 

All of the beams tested, with the exception of two of the 
Marden, four of the Central and two of the National would 
fulfill the specifications of beam No. 1. The beams fulfilling 
the specifications of No. 2 are Westingnouse Nos. 5 and 7 
and National hollow Nos. 4 and 5. Appendix ‘**A” gives 
all of the data and results in detail for each beam. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. bave requested the com- 
mittee to state on their authority that they will convey the 
right to use their beam to any railroad company using the 
Westinghoure brake. Your committee consequently feels 
that as this beam is public railroad property under the con- 
ditions named, it can speak more freely to the convention 
concerning it-than of the other patented beams. Plans have, 
therefore, been prepared and are submitted berewith, 
showing Westinghouse beams designed to meet the re- 
quirements of No. Land No. 2. We will ask the convention 
to submit these beams to letter ballot for adoption as stand- 
ards for all roads desiring to use the Westinghouse beam. 

Your committee feel that it is incumbent upon them 
to recommend a particular form of beam for adoption at 
this time; however, as there is much merit in some of the 
other makes of beams, and they can all probab y_ be made to 
meet the requirements of beam No. 1, your committee thinks 
that it would be ill advised to adopt the Westinghouse beam 
to the exclusion of all others. There is a strong preference 
among many of the roads for the other makes of beams, and 
there is a liability that invention and improvement would 
| be arrested if the association attempted to restrict itself to 
| one make, 

Our recommendation, therefore, takes the form that all 
roads desiring to use the Westinghouse beam adopt the plan 
shown on sheet No. 4, and that all roads desiring to use the 
other makes of beams should stipulate that thes meet the re- 
quirements of beam Nos. 1 or 2, whichever is used 
| Your committee very strongly advise against the use of 
| wooden beams either plain or trussed, as it is entirely im- 
| practicable to design them to meet the requirements of beam 
| No. 1 without increasing their co-t to fully as much as that 

of the iron beams, without gaining any of the durability 
' afforded by the latter. Tbe Baltimore & Ohio made exten- 





This table sums up the tests of iron brake beams made by the Master Car-Builders’ Committee on Standard Brake Gear, 
The requirements were that the beams for passenger service should not deflect more than 1-16 in. under a load of 15,000 Ibs., and 


for freight service they were to deflect not more than 1-16 in. under a load of 7,500 Ibs. 


Weight. 





Names of Beams. 





| Lbs. Ozs. 








Free. 3,000 | 6,000. 
BO «Fi Bia cacccnccnsctact DR tencace 00 .045 | .095 |... 
™ o 8 00 of ORS 
Cee TE Ban ca shascscccccad “WP Licance 00 048.065 
7 tig SEES Ts ate 00 eB | .@7 |.. 
8 Sf Bevevevetvessicod TE lewnes OO | .025 | .055).. 
of | Bovdtcesssse0evoa We foweess 00 Ol O4 |.. 
% Me Deasvscsscsesevevs Ee | [vinse« 00 | .08 06 
National No, 8 OO 035 = .05 
> ” 2 |} 00 | .03 | .05 |... 
oe pei 2 || 00 Ol 02 
ne : ine? | 00 | Jo | 1025. 
Eg ~ 8 || 00 | OL et tes 
P.R. R. No. OO | .2 | .Of i.. 
( “fe ee 00 02 -O4 > 
~ =< sp 00 O15 | .O4 |... 
bez * 00 | OL | .@ i.. 
. eae ie ieia be P 00 UL 04 : 
P., C. & St. L. No. -| 64 | | 0 |. | 03 |.. 
Westinghouse No. | 76 | oo 01 .03 
” 4 ae eee 1} 0O | .OL | .02 |.. 
1 55 _ aes | 00 | .03 | .O4 |. 
ag = 7 | 8 |{ 90 | 01 | .02 |.. 
* Westinghouse type. 
REMARKS.—Beams were all bent in u but 


pher member 


were torn through plate. P, R. R. beam No. 4 broke through } 


Deflections in inches. Maximum 
- - —_ — ————— load in 
pounds, 


Set. 10,000, Set. | 12,000, Set. | 15,000.! Set. 
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s2aNee .065 00 08 00 105 OL 34,000 
re 065 00 08 00 105 005 30,000 
ree 055 00 065 00 09 00 36,200 
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ere -08 oo PEE. Mapa 00 27,000 
07 00 085 00 105 O15 32,000 
Ree 085 00 O45 00 06 00 34,000 
eine ee 05 00 06 00 |; .09 oO 38,860 
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not ruptured, except the Central beams Nos. 1. 2, 3 and 4, which 


ower member. 
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sive tests of wooden beams, and a statement of the results by | a distance of 6 in. from one end, should be 244 in. wide at the 
A. J. Cromwell, Superintendent of Motive Power, will be | ends and 34 in. wide at the point of load. A cylinder lever 
found in appendix B. These results fully demonstrate the | of this thickness 36 in. long, cylinder connection 7% in. from 
impracticability of the wooden beam. one end and a load of 4,500 Ibs. applied at a distance of 9 in. 
Brake Shoes.—With the introduction of the iron beam it | from the latter point, should be 21¢ in. wide at the ends and 
is possible to use a solid brake shoe, combining both the block | 3% in. wide at the point of load. These levers are shown on 
and rubber in one piece. With a wooden beam the difficul-| sheet No. 2, and should it be necessary to use levers of dif- 
ties attending the attachment of such a shoe would render it | ferent lengths from these or levers where the distance of 
impracticable for freight service. A solid piece fulfilling | point of load from end varies from those given the proper 
the functions of both block and rubber has many advantages | widths can be calculated from these results as a basis. 
over an independent block and rubber, as it reduces the Pins.—The pins used in making the connections of a brake 
number of parts on a car and is much less liable to be lost. | gear, while seemingly of little importance, are worthy of care- 
With the solid shoe only one fit is requisite, namely, where it | ful consideration when considered in connection with the air 
f.tson the end of the brake beam. The beam can also be| brake. It has been the practice for a long time to use pins 
hung to better advantage. With the Westinghouse and | of from }¢ to 9 in. diameter, forged, without regard toa 
Central beams the block and rubber can be either separate | good fit and lost motion of from yy to }4 in. is no uncommon 
or combined. The Marden and National in| occurrence. The only thing required being sufficient strengtb. 
their present construction require the block and In an air brake gear, as before stated, it is most desirable to 
rubber separate. For the reason that your committee | eliminate all lost motion possible, and inasmuch as the 
considered it inadvisable to recommend the Westinghouse | connections through the system of _Tods and levers are 
brake beam to the exclusion of all other forms, it is impos- | quite numerous, a little play in each is felt at the cylinder. 
sible for them to go further at the present time than to rec- | Your committee therefore recommends that all the pins in 
ommend a standard shoe for the Westinghouse beam when | the gear be made 1}¢ in. in diameter, turned, less 4}, in., 
it is employed. This shoe is shown on sheet No. 4, and isofthe|to permit entering hole, and 3%¢ in. long under head, 
solid form, Its circumferential face is 18 in. long, and it | secured by a %<-in. cotter pin, as shown on sheet No. 2 of de- 
presents a wearing surface 30 per cent. greater than that | tails. This large diameter is recommended to prevent wear; 
of the present M. C. B. standard. The increase in length | and while it may seem to some unnecessary and costly, 
will reduce greatly the number of adjustments on account of | especially to turn them, it is thought that it will more than 
slack and of replacements made necessary in service. It is pay inthe longrun. Toturn these pins in large quantities 
















































































































very important that this shoe should be made of soft cast- 
iron, as that material affords the greatest frictional resistance 
when brought in connection with a car wheel. Cases have 
been brought to the attention of your committee where 
railroad companies seeking to save expense in renewals of 
rubbers have abandoned cast-iron, with the result that the 
brakes were reported inefficient and the brake or train-pipe 
pressure increased to restore the brake power. 

The solid shoe recommended can also be employed on 
brake beams other than the Westinghouse when suitable 
changes are made in the ends of the beams. 

While it is desirable that the length of rubber should be 
increased, your committee, for the sake of interchange of 
cars not provided with air brakes, would recommend for the 

»resent that in all cases where independent blocks and rub- 
oes are used the rubber be made according to the standard 
form of Christy or Collin rubber adopted by the association. 

It is possible that in the cuurse of another year it would be 
advisable to recommend an increase in the length of the 
standard rubber. For the present, however, it would seem 
wise to leave this question with the large solid shoe above 
recommended for use with the Westinghouse beam and the 
Christy and Collin shoes for use on other beams 

Hanging of Beams is so intimately connected with the 
construction of cars that your committee have found it 
necessary to confine their recommendations to methods, leav- 

ng out of the question details. Whether it 1s better to sus- 
pend brake beams from the car body or the truck bolster, or 
from some point of the truck preserving a constant relative 
position to rail and wheel, great diversity of opinion exists, 
as is evidenced by the large number of cars in service having 
the brake beam suspended in each way. The advantages of 
hanging from the car body are that it brings the brake 
beams, levers, etc., in such a position as to facilitate repair, 
that there is more room for suspension in this manner and 
that the different parts do not wear so rapidly, owing to the 
fact that they are suspended from a point relieved by 
springs. 

The advantages of suspending from the truck, where the 
point of support maintains a constant distance from rail and 
wheel, are that mechanically it is the more correct, that air 
brakes are more effective when brake beams are hung in this 
way, that there is less liability of slidmg wheels when hand 
brakes are used and that the shoes have always the same 


relative position to the wheels whether on curves or tangents. | 


There is no doubt that witb many of the present construc- 
tions of truck the arguments in favor of the first method are 
true, but your committee is of the opinion that trucks should 
in the future be constructed with proper allowance for at- 
taching brake rigging, in which case all objections to the 
latter method would be disposed of. 

The objections to hanging from the car body already im- 
plied are inherent in the principle and cannot be overcome 
in any practicable way. The most serious of the objections 
is that the shoes do not have a constant relative position to 
the wheel and rail, and when acaris under load the body 
with all its attachments is lowered, which increases the dis- 
tance between shoe and wheel and thus increases the piston 
travel and reduces the effectiveness of the air brake. 

In hanging from trucks of the ordinary passenger car 
truck type, or from the truck bolster, the objections are the 
same as when hung from the car body, except that the rela- 
tive position of shoes to wheels is not affected by curves, and 
in passenger service the difference between light and loaded 
weight of car is comparatively so small as to make the de- 
pression of the body less serious. It is thought advisible that 
beams should be so hung that the centres of shoes will come 
just below the horizontal centre line of the wheels, and that 
no part of the brake gear should be lower than 5 in. from 
the top of rail. This will give the mest satisfactory results 
and insure against the possibility of accidents to beams or 
other parts attached thereto. 

With all of the beams tested except the Marden, there is a 
preponderance of weight on one side of the vertical plane of 
suspension which causes them to tip and permits the top of 
the brake shoes to rubagainst the wheels continually. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to nalance any beam from two 
points so as to prevent this entirely, but with the iron beams 
the difficulty is more aggravated than with the wooden, and 
it is the opinion of the committee that a third point of sup- 
port should be provided at the middle of the length and ex- 
tremity of over-hang to counteract the tendency referred to 
and insure the proper relative position of shoe to wheel. 
Drawings of the Westinghouse beams presented herewith 
show this and its usefulness is evident. 

A Safety Attachment for holding beam if the hangers 
should break is recommended. The ordinary safety chain 
will not answer the purpose at all, as the continual rattling 
to which it is subjected wears it out in a short time and 
renders it worthiess. 

Levers.—As to the levers that are used in brake gear, it is 
obvious that if a brake beam is required to carry a definite 
load with not more than a given deflection, brake levers and 
allef the parts of the gear which are subjected to stress 


should be sufficiently strong to fulfill similar conditions of | 


deflection under the 
quired to carry. 

In order to determine the proper proportions of brake 
levers your committee had a series of tests made, and the 
proportions of truck and cylinder levers suitable for beam 
No, 1 were arrived at. It was first decided that all levers 
should be one inch in thickness, for the reason that a broad 
bearing surface is required at the connection to reduce 
wear and prevent lost motion, and further to facilitate 
interchange. 

In determining the widths of the levers this uniform thick- 
ness of 1 in. was taken into consideration, and a truck lever 
of this thickness 30 in, long, to carry a load of 7,500 lbs, at 


respective loads that they are re- 


in an ordinary way would undoubtedly be too expensive, but 
they can be had from manufacturers having tools for this 
purpose at a much lower cost than supposed. 

The Hartford Machine Screw Co. makes a specialty of this 
class of work, and will furnish them at the following rates, 
| the heads being unfinished: Ten cents each for small quanti- 
ties: 9 cents each for 5,000 lots; 8 cents each for 10,000 lots. 

Doubtless these prices would be further reduced when a 
demand was created, and other manufacturers might find it 
profitable to enter the business. 
| The rod clevises or jaws to be in good proportion with pins 
|of the above size should be made of 34 x 214 in. iron, as 
| shown by sheet No. 2. 





They should have holes accurately 
drilled to 1 in. diameter, and twist drill preferred. 

The Dead Lever Guide, by which adjust ment of shoes to 
| wheels is made and by whic all lost motion should be taken 
up, 1s shown on sheet No. 2 in a form which your committee 
would recommend it. It is hinged from the truck, thus obviat- 
ing the necessity of cutting a slot in the lever. The dead 
| lever can consequently be made the same as the live Jever 
| and the necessity avoided of keeping a double stock of levers 
on hand. It is made of malleable iron, and should be of suf- 
ficient length to take up the entire wear of the brake shoes 
without adjustment at any other point. The bracket for 
| dead lever guide shown on sheet No. 2 is only applicable to 
vertical channel bar trucks. It will have to be changed to 
suit other forms of trucks. 

Bottom Connection of Truck Levers which transmits 
power from the live to the dead lever is subjected to either a 
compressive or tensile stress, according as the brake beams 
are inside or outside connected, and the form suitable toeach 
condition is shown on sheet No. 2 as your committee would 
recommend them. That for inside connected brakes can be 
made most reasovably it is thought of malleable iron and the 
section of a cross shown in the drawings, would be most ad- 
visable. Malleable iron castings like this and the dead lever 
guide can be obtained at the prices paid for this class of car 
| castings. That for outside connected brakes should be of 
| wrought iron 3{-in. diameter as shown. 
| No allowance is made for the adjustment of brake gear or 
taking up of brake shoe slack by means of this connection. It 
| is thought to be unnecessary and inconvenient to get at in 
many cases. It is recommended that all adjustment be made 
by means of the dead lever for which the guide shown on 
sheet No. 2 and previously mentioned is especially designed. 

Brake Cylinders to be secured by %-in. bolts, and the 
| blocks to which the cylinders are attached should also be fas- 

teved by %-in. bolts running through the sills. The number 
and location of bolts is shown on sheet No, 1 of the general 
|arrangement. It is recommended that bolts be used where- 
| ever possible, in place of lag screws, as they are more secure. 

Piping.—The train pipe thould be uniformly 114 in. in 
diameter for freight service. It is most important that it be 
securely fastened, and to this end your committee shows, on 
sheet No. 2, the forms of clamps recommended, The location 
of pipe and clamp is shown on sheet No. 1, and are thought 
to be applicable to the great majority of cars. The pressure 
retaining valve pipe should be % in. diameter and is secured 
with staples as shown. 

Precaution should be taken to make all pipe joints abso- 
lutely tight, and your committee would recommend that 
all pipes be tested under air pressure, and that a solution of 
soap and water be put around the joints at the same time, so 
that any leak can be detected by the formation of a soap 
bubble. 

The importance of securing tight joints may be seen from 
the fact that two or three leaks ina train may seriously in- 
terfere with the operation of the brakes. A mixture of 
boiled oil and varnish, in proportion of one-half each, is re- 
commended, in place of red or white lead, for making the 
joints air tight. 

The Location of Train Pipe Stop Cocks is a point of con- 
siderable importance, and should be as nearly uniform as 
possible. As all freight air brake hose are of the same leugth, 
and as it is necessary that the hose between two cars when 
coupled should have sufficient dip to insure a tight joint at 
the coupling, your committee would recommend a standard 
location with reference to the top of rail, the centre line of 
the car and face of draw-bar, or inside of coupler hook when 
automatic coupler is used. The most suitable location for 
this on the vast majority of freight cars is shown on sheet 
No. 1, it being 13 in. from centre of car, and 13 in. from 
inside of coupler hook, or face of drawbar, to the centre of 
angle-cock key. {he height from top of rail to centre of pipe 
should be 33 in. 

The Location of Dummy Coupling is also important, as 
upon it depends largely the life of air brake bose. It should 
be in place and so attached that it is convenient to use, and 
at the same time prevent the hose from kinking when the air 
hose coupling is put in the dummy. The location recom- 
mended is shown on sheet No. 1. 

The Release Valve and rods for operating it, by which 
brake cylinders and reservoirs are bled, should be located in 
such a manner that they will be convenient for use, and prce- 
tected from accident as much as possible, 

The Pressure Retaining Valve should be so located that it 
can be operated promptly by trainmen. Your committee 
recommend that it be placed on the end of the car having 
hand brake near the roof. It is important that it be well 
secured. 

Your committee would respectfully submit the following 
standards for adoption by letter ballot: 

1st. That the maximum train pipe pressure be 70 lbs. 

2d. That the brake power exerted on all freight cars be 70 
per cent. of their hght weight. 

3d. That the arrangement of the brake gear for the four 
conditions named be as shown on sheet No, 3. 

4th. That the details as shownon sheet No. 2 be adopted, 




















with all levers 1 in. in thickness. All pins be turned to 11¢ 
in. in diameter with 4 in. loss. All jaws or clevises to be 84 
x 21¢ ip. iron. All rods to be % in. in diameter, and all 
other details as recommended. 

5th. That the position of train pipe cock and dummy 
coupling be as shown on sheet No. 1. 

6th. That the brake beams for all present forms of freight 
cars be required to stand a stress of 7,500 lbs., with a maxi- 
mum deflection of ;, in.; and where it is necessary to use a 
stronger beam, that they stand a stress of 15,000 lbs., with 
a maximum deflection of »; in. Where the Westinghouse 
beam is employed, that the plan shown on sheet Yo. 4 be 
standard. 

7th. That where independent brakes and rubbers are used, 
that the present standard Christy or Collin rubber be main- 
tained. Your committee appreciates that the members of 
this association are fully alive to the necessity of establishing 
uniformity in brake gear for freight cars, to the end that not 
only the greatest facility in making repairs to cars be secured, 
but also that the brake equipment on a car will be as useful 
ona foreign as on a homeroad. It is believed, therefore, 
that it is unnecessary to urge by further argument the 
adoption of the standards recommended. 

Your committee is under special obligations to Messrs, 
Vogt, Bayley and Bush for the very complete and thorough 
tests made of brake beams and levers. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EpwWarp B WALL, 

GopFREY W. RHODEs, -Committee. 
Gro, HACKNEY, ) 

CAR HEATING. 

The committee on this subject reported having received 
45 answers to circulars sent out. The answers represent 
an aggregate of 725 locomotives and 1,572 cars equipped 
with 12 different systems. We have summarized the replies 
in the accompanying table. « 

The committee points out the various well known difficul- 
ties of heating long trains, disposing of water of condensa- 
tion, etc. An argument is made for the use of a double run 
of pipe because of the freedom from bends and pockets, and 
the inference from the report will be that the committee 
favorsa return system. The committee concludes as fol- 
lows : 

‘“*As your committee was appointed with special reference 
toa coupler for steam pipes between cars, which might be 
submitted for adoption as standard by letter ballot, this 
question has been given the most careful consideration, but 
from the preceding details it may readily be understood that 
the committee does not feel prepared to recommend any of 
the existing devices for a standard of the association in coup- 
ling these pipes, for we believe that the interests of steam 
heating generally will be better served by waiting a further 
development. 

‘*Having formed this view of the case, your committee 
addressed a special inquiry to officers of the Pullman Palace 
Car Co, and the Wagner Sleeping Car Co., as parties repre- 
senting cars most affected by lack of a standard in this re- 
spect, and both replied that they are not entirely satisfied 
with any of the devices yet brought to their attention. As 
neither of these companies is prepared to recommend any 
standard, and there is not any great interchange of passen- 
ger train cars outside of the sleeping and parlor cars, 
your committee recommends that the matter of standard 
coupler for steam pipes between cars be left open for another 
year, when it is hoped that »dditional experience will aid in 
a wise selection, and especially as the absence of such a 
standard need not materially hinder the application of steam 
heating appliances to 90 per cent., at least, of all passenger 
equipment cars. ‘“ F. L. SHEPPARD, 

R.D. WADE, 
Rost. MILLER, 
Committee.” 
EXHIBITS. 

In addition to the exhibits published in the Railroad 
Gazette of last week, in connection with the Niagara Con- 
vention, the following were also shown at Saratoga, The 
most notable exbibits were the steam-heating devices. All of 
the prominent companies showed working models with 
couplers. 

Wright Mfg Co., 191 Berks St., Philadelphia. Pa.— 
Samples of Wright’s Patent Fastening Device. 

C. B. Hutchins & Sons.—Detroit, Mich.—Model of car 
roof. 

Lebndorff Car Seat Co., Detroit, Micb.—Two seats and 
samples of springs. 

Railway Lighting & Heating Co.—Catalogue of Frost Dry 
Carburetter System. 

Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn.—Full size 
passenger car door, showing their patent door check and 
spring. 

New York Car Wheel Co., Buffalo, N. Y.—A 40-in. ‘‘ma- 
chined” cast wheel, weighing 1,000 Ibs., and balanced with- 
in 6 oz. 

Cordley & Hayes, 173 Duane street, New York.—Samples 
of indurated fibre ware. 

H. A. Luttgens, Paterson, N. J.—Model of a variable ex- 
baust damper. 

Revere Rubber Co., 63 Franklin street, Boston.—Samples 
of air brake and steam heating hose. 

Fennell Automatic Freight Car Coupler Co., Skaneateles, 
N. Y.—Full size link and pin coupler. 

Stephen G. Scott, Plainwell, Mich.—-Model of tie truss for 
railroad joints. 

Standard Car Coupling Co..45 Broadway, New York. 
—Full size draw bar of the improved Dowling coupler. 

The Thurmond Car Coupling Co.,45 Broadway, New 
York.—Full size draw bar of the Thurmond improved 
coupler. 

The Gould Steam Forge and Automatic Coupler Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Two cars at the Delaware & Hudson sta- 
tion equipped with the Gould antomatic coupler. 

E. B. Arnold, Oriskany Falls, N. Y.—Model of a steel tie 
and model of a link and pin coupler. 

The International Manufacturing Association, 10 Wall 
street, New York.—A model of the Morrell reversible trail 
deck sash. 

Coburn Trolley Track Manufacturing Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
—Full size flush door for freight cars. 

Jobnston Electric Train Signal Co., Boston.—Model of 
electric train signal. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co.—Iron brake beam and 
gear with blue points. 

The Automatic Car Coupler Heating Co., Detroit, Mich.— 
The ‘‘Peerless” steam coupler. 

Timms Car Coupler Co., Columbus, O.—Full size Timms 
automatic. cushioned car coupler; also the Timms patent 
journal box. 

National Hollow Brake Beam Co., Chicago, I!l.—Full size 
hollow brake beam, also a beam taken from one of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co.’s coaches, having 
been in daily service two years. 

Wakefield Rattan Co., Boston.—Car seats. 

John Ballenden, Bloomington, Ill.—Pope’s new excelsior 





lathe arbor and expanding mandrel. 
Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del.—Dust guards. 
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SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO CIRCULAR OF M. C. B. COMMITTEE ON CONTINUOUS HEATING. 
MARTIN SYSTEM; 141 LOCOMOTIVES AND 416 CARS EQUIPPED. 
£8 | 
$a | Pressure, Pounds. 
ROAD. 33 é Coupler. Results. 
33 
6a5 In train 
% pipe. In car. 
Mic *h. C eptral Re pabenewaiein | 14 30 5 a 6 “sis Martin. Coupler unsatisfactory ; 7am fair. 
fe. S ae 2tol | 30 | Martin. Coupler unsatisfactory; difficult to regulate. 
G., L, & S, and So. Central. | 12tol4 | 20 to 40 5 to 10 McElroy. Satisfactory. 
Northern Comtral. ....05 cscs 7 0 to 35 0to35 | Martin. Satisfactory except the coupler. 
B. RB. & P... eas 5 up to50 | up to20 | Martin Coupler unsatisfactory. ; 
Fall Brook Coal G 0, 3 es Beer Martin and Gold. | Goid coupler satisfactory; Martin only fair. 
Prov. & Worcester.. 4 20 4to 20 | Martin. Coupler leaks. 
RETOMG THUEE, 6.655000 5080005 5 20 | Wtold : _- Martin. Coupler leaks badly. 


SEWALL SYSTEM; 205 LOCOMOTIVES AND 295 CARS EQUIPPED. 











Se ene 6. CO 40 ‘5to10 | Sewall. | Good. 

pS ee 2 | 15to30 | 5tol0 | Sewall. Perfectly satisfactory. 
Central Vermont...... 6or8 | 1to20 1tol15 | Sewall, etc. | Satisfactory. 

Pullman (on Pennsylvania). 6 15 to20 | 10 | Sewall. | Fair. 

Prov. & Worcester : 5 | 20 5to20 | Sewall. | Good. 

i se 1 | 20 | 10to15 | Sewall. | Fairly satisfactory. 


MCELEOT fhetas STEM; 90 LOCOMOTIVES AND 120 CARS EQUIPPED. 





D. & H. Canal Co...... SR I 
Pullman (on Pennsylvania). 


“2 to 15 
a | 


McElroy. 
Sewall. 





Perfect satisfaction. _ 
Couplers fair; system not satisfactory. 





NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE AND WESTERN SYSTEM; 102 LOCOMOTIVES AnD | 336 CARS EQUIPPED. 











Eriec....... RIS --| 7 | 10to35 | 0to20 | McElroy. | Good. errs 
LEHIGH VALLEY SYSTEM; 50 LOCOMOTIVES AND 160 CARS EQUIPPED. 
Lehigh Valley............... | M4 | 2®to40 | 5tol0 | McElroy. |Satisfactory. 


NEW YORK SAFETY; 








44 LOCOMOTIVES AND 93 CARS EQUIPPED. 




















ka Ey Paap: | 7 Nl a es | Westinghouse. | Coupler only fair; good. . aS 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL SYSTEM; 37 LOCOMOTIVES AND 76 CARS EQU IPPED. 
C.M.& eae | 6 | 5to30 | 5to30 | Gibbs. | Very satisfactory. —gaaey na ie 
BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS & NORTHERN SYSTEM; 28 LOCOMOTIVE AND 65 CARS, 
SY) Serres | 8 | Mtoo |. TBLCREN. [Good 
EMERSON SYSTEM; 26 LOCOMOTIVES AND 41 CARS. 
Cant, RAsee:.......s.0000558 | 9 | %®to40 | 5tol0 | Kmerson. | Good. nea 
GOLD SYSTEM; 20 LOCOMOTIVES AND 6 CARS. 
Pullman (on Pennsylvania). | 6 20 to 30 | ‘10 |Sewal dC ‘oupler only fair; system satisfactory. 
STANDARD CAR HEATING AND VENTILATING CO.’S SYSTEM; 3 LOCOMOTIVES AND 16 CARS. 
Pennsylvania Co........ ey 7 _ | 20 | Standard. ——_—_—| Fair; some trouble with coupler. = 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SYSTEM; 1 LOCOMOTIVE AND 6 CARS, 


Pennsylvania R.R..........1 12 | 5toi | 1 |P. 








RR. ~_| Reasonably satisfactory. 


NORTHWEST MODERN; 3 LOCOMOTIVES AND 3 CARS. 


5 to 30 | 5 to 30° 


C., St. P., M. & O -: Se we 


; V. Modern. _ 


| ‘Very “satisfac tory. _ 


ERIE CAR HEATING CO.’8 SYSTEM; 1 LOCOMOTIVE AND 4 CARS, 





Pennsylvania Co............ | 4 | 40 | 20 
Dunbam Manufacturing Co., Beston.—Model of Hix car 
coupler. 

Over Stone, 
ear coupler. 

Geo. RK. Meneely & Son, Troy, N. Y., journal bearings. 

Merrill Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Drop-forged turn buckles, 

the Van Dorston Cushioned Car-Coupling Equipment 
Co., 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.—Full size car 
coupler. 

The Robinson Car Coupler Co., Springfield, Ohio,—Full 
size link and pin coupler. 

F. W. Bird & Son, Walpole, Mass.—Neponset 
ing fabric. 

Eureka Nut Lock Co., 
Eureka Nut Lock. 

The Elmore Car Axle Box Lid Co., Chicago.—Full size 
journal box lid. 

The A. French Spring Co., Ltd., Pittsburgh, Pa.—The 
Morris s teel box covers, adapted to various styles of boxes; 
made of rolled steel, pressed, and of cast spring steel; also 
s-veral springs. 

Michigan Railway Supply Co., Detroit, Mich.—Central 
steel brake beam. 

The Consolidated Car Heating Co. (successors to the Sewall 
& McElroy Co.s), Albany, N. Y., New York, Chicago and 
Portland, Me.— Couplers and blue prints for steam heat- 
ing. 

Westbrook & Cook, Port Jervis, N. Y.—Vertical plane 
M. C. B. coupler. 

Gould-Tisdale Revolving Semaphore Co., Boston.—Full 
size electric semaphore, wired and 1n working oraer. 

American Steel Car Wheel Co., Boston.—Car wheel. 

Harrison Loring, Bostou.—the Jewett freight car truck. 
Illustrated in the Railroad Gazette of June 14, 1889. 

Curley & Bailey, Troy, N. Y.—Models of link and pin 
coupler and steam coupler. 

Dreher Mfg. Co., New York.—Samples of Dreher’s rail- 
road compounds for lubrication. 

Standard Thermometer Co.,;, Peabody, Mass.—A fine dis- 
play of thermometers, such as have been adopted by the 

ennsylvania, Fitchburg, Boston & Albany and other 
roads. . 

Johnson Electric Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Car heat- 
ing and ——s apparatus, 

Thomas . Johnson, New York.—Samples of embossed 
leather. 

The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York.— 
Coupler for heating; also, 16-section Wagner palace car 
lighted by the Pintsch system of compressed gas, 

John H. Harrington, 17 Reynold street, New Bedford, 
Mass.—Coupler for steam heating. 

Richmond Weather Strip Co., Richmond, Ind.—The Rich- 
mound weather strip for bottoms of passenger car doors. 

+. Rainnie, St. John, N. B.—Safety appliance for car 


Flint, Mich., model cf the Skinner automatic 


rope root- 


Marshall, Tex.—Samples of the 


trucks. 

The McConway & Torley Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Chart, 
showing the roads upon which the ‘Janney coupler is in use. 

Safford’s safety draw bar, Pheenix Building, Chicago.— 
Safford’s draw bar. 

Marden Car Brake Co.—101 Milk street, Boston.—Mar- 
den’s steel brake beam. 

Bradley & Co , Syracuse, N. Y.—Models of the Bradley 
cushioned hammer. 

The United States Car, Fire & Light Extinguisher Co., 
54 Equitable Building, Boston.—Model of the Berry light 
and fire extinguisher. 

Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y.—A dust guard for pas- 
senger car windows. The cars used on the excursion to Lake 
George, of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., were all 
equipped with this device. 


~|E 





C. H. Co.’s._—«| No trouble. 


Experiments on Seasoning Wood. 


We present below a summary of some experiments on the 
natural seasoning of wood, made by Mr. G. H. Ellis, Chem- 
ist of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Aurora, and 
described by him in a report to G, W. Rhodes, Superintend- 
ent of Motive Power, which is printed in Bulletin No. 3 of 
the Forestry Division of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. 

The specimens with which experiments were made con- 
sisted of oak and elm from Kentucky, hard and soft pine 
from Michigan, ash from Arkansas, and white-wood from 
Tennessee, The lumber was piled loosely, with cleats between 
the pieces, iv a latticed shed, protected from rain but fully 
exposed to the air. Every Monday morning a piece 3 in. in 
length wassawed from each ae, and in the centre of 
this piece a hcle was bored, using a %-in. bit. The borings or 
chips were immediately placed in a drying-tube whose 
weight was known; the tube was closed and the gross weight 
taken, after which the chips were dried in an air-oven for an 
hour, at a temperature of 230 deg. Fahrenheit, cooled 
and weighed. This was repeated, drying for 15 min. ata 
time, until the weight began to increase (probably on ac- 
count of the oxidation of resinous constituents), when the 
lowest weight obtained was taken as the correct one. The 
following table, condensed from elaborate data given in the 
report, represents the general results of the experiments: 


Horcentags of Moisture in Air-dried Wood. 



























| White- 
Date Oak. Elm. Pine. | Ash. wood. 
| | 
46 .83-33.66 28.59-27.12|........... 2 .60-19.79 16 2-14.31 
. 46. 20-35.99 28.03-27.35!..... ree 15.89-15.0 
. . |46.62-37.23 26.85-24.42! .... 21.67-21.02 15 5. 
7% 43.61- 35.74 24. 28-23. 14/29. 18-13.58 23.26-19.08 15 3.1 
. . |41.85-36.55 22.91-21.69 28.61- 8.99 18.76-16.42 12 t 
.|45.44-33.11 21.58-20.16 25.19-10.06 16.34-13.91 12 . 
41.72-24.43 20.20-18.94 21.28- 9.43 13.31-12.61 11.34- 10. 46 | 
-+ ++ (40.81-25,66 18.50-17.3119.59- 8.64, 13.15-11.32 11.56- 9. 
Sept...... |40.67-23.77 |16.93-16.25 15.84-10.16|12.23-11.18 11. 11-10. EH 
Oct..... . |40.86-34.07 | 16. 75-16. 12 16. 62-13.01 /12.69-12.10 12.84-11.81 
Nov...... 37. 11-30.26) 16.25-12.70|14.94- 9.39 /16.68-11.95|11.50- 8.39 
Dec Spee 3446-3143... 2... |15.12-13, - 13.03-12.70|........... 
JGR ..0050] 3t. 82-33.58|........... 16.32-14.00 13.71-12.69|........... 
Feb.. .30-30, |16.61-13.98 13.20-12.85|..... 
Mar...... 50 08-22,32|........... |16.65-13.43 12. RA a 
(| SESS Ee nek epee. 116.00-11.00)...........)..005 
May. {15.90-1L71). 
June |14.29-11.38 ‘ 
July. 14.42-11.25 
Aug ..|13.25-11.24 
Sept....../. ns EE. dicbak ie pclvaseriahones 
ae Mt ateesedheslon guess eos 12. 70-11.87)..... = Pe 


12.70-11. 87| 





| 
| 
| 
i 





| 





The foregoing table gives maximum and minimum amounts 
of moisture for each month in eight specimens of oak, four | 
of pime, and one each of ash, white-wood and elm. The 
experiments were made at Aurora, and Mr. Ellis states 
that average Illinois weather prevailed. He draws the fol- 





.. | to Atlantic City, 
- | 60 miles, 


lowing conclusions: ‘1. That for oak the seasoning com- 
mences in March or April; with pine the exact month can- 
not be decided, as the specimens were not placed under obser- 
vation until late (April), but all test pieces showed a loss of 
moisture within a fortnight after being exposed. Ash and 
white-wood commenced to iose moisture in April, avd elm 
immediately on being exposed in January. No law can be 
deduced from the experiments as to the exact time that 
seasoning ends, as the woods all vary, but as a general rule it 
may be stated that in all woods (except perhaps elm) season- 
ing virtually ends with the end of the summer months. 

**2. All woods take up moisture in slight amounts during 
wet weather of the fall and winter months. 

‘*3,. Pine of small dimensions (such as 1-in. flooring) will 
absorb moisture during the wet months. Other woods of 
small dimensions were not experimented with. 

“4. As shown by these experiments, one season of average 
weather is generally sufficient to season wood for purposes of 
construction.” 


Notes on the Guatemala Central Railroad, 


A special train on this narrow-gauge road, carrying the 
United States Minister to Central America, Mr. Lansing 
B. Wizner, recently made a remarkable run whicb is worthy 
of note, especially in view of the fact that the road is in such 
an isolated locality where it has no immediate competitors 
which tempt it todo great things and then modestly boast 
about them. 

The train was made up of a small Baldwin wood-burning 
8-wheel engine, No. 5, with 44 In. drivers and 12 = 16 in. 
cylinders. ateaee’ Morris was at the throttle. There were 
two cars, official car No. 5 and baggage car No, 15, and A. 
Pearce was conductor. Tbey made the run of the first 14 
miles, from Port San José, on the Pacific Ocean, to Navanjo 
water station, on the coast line, 10 ft. rise per mile on a 
mathematically straight line, in 17 minutes. The next 15 
miles, from Navanjo to Fscuintla, with maximum grades of 
170 ft. per mile, in 38 minutes. From Escuintla to Palin, 
12.8 miles, with grades of 285 ft. per mile, 83 minutes was 
the running time. From Palin to Moran, 17 miles, on an 
almost level grade, but over many 15 degree curves around 
Lake Amatitlan, 33 minutes. From Moran to Guatemala 
City, 13 miles, with grades of 147 ft. per mile, in 42 minutes, 
Making the whole distance of 71.8 miles in 3 hours 33 min- 
utes, overcoming a summit height-of 5,010 ft. 

This included the slacking to a 6-mile gait over the seven 
large trestles. With the exception of the last 2 miles between 
the summit (water-divide between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans) and the city of Guatemala, on a down grade of 
about 100 ft. per mile, the whole line from Port San José to 
the summit is on a rising grade, not an inch of elevation 
being Jost in the location. 

The scenery on this line is among some of the grandest on 
the continent, and the physical condition of the road is excel- 
lent. Its length is 70 miles, and in this distance it climbs a 
mile up in the air, and in one section of 12.8 miles rises 
2,600 ft. There are seven high trestles, the longest being 400 
ft. long and the highest 153 ft. high, and some of the grades 
are between 5 arid 6 per cent,, no switchbacks being em- 
ployed. The rails are 50-lb steel, and the ballast is clean 
blue gravel and broken stone. Through the mountain- 
ous portion of the line the road is now being rebuilt 
on an entirely different location, reducing the maximum 
grade to 3 percent., which involves the lengthening of the line 
3.8 miles. The road is well equipped and appointed. The 
principal engines are of the consolidation type, weighing 
86.000 Ibs.. from Cooke Locomotive Works, Paterson, N. J. 
ror the lighter grades of the coast line 22 and 25 ton 
eight-wheelers from BaJdwin are used. This road is owned 
chiefly by railroad magnates and bankers of New York City, 
and bas total annual earnings of about $7,000 per miile, 
operating expenses being 50 per cent. 


TECHNICAL. 


Bridges on the Louisville & Nashville. 
The Louisville & Nashville will this year expend 8350,000 
for the improvement of its bridge service, and $215,000 for 
re-ballasting the track at all needed points to be hereafter 
decided upon. Ten or twelve of the smaller bridge struct- 
ures, averaging in length from 40 to 200 ft., will be replaced 
by iron and steel bridges, and Chief Engineer Montfort is 
now deciding where the renewals will be mate. Several of 
these smaller contracts have already been let to the Louis- 
ville Bridge & Iron Co., Louisville, Ky., the Detroit Bridge 


Co., Detroit, Mich., the Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, 
Pa., and the Shiffler Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
of the largest structures, that across the Wabash River at 


Mount Vernon, Ind., on the Henderson & St. Louis Division, 
tive spans, each 180 ft. in length, will be entirely re-built of 
iron and steel by the Detroit “Brids ge Co. Two bridges at 
Muldrangh’s Hill, Ky., each 690 ft. Jong, will be re newed by 
the Shiffler Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh. At Rolling Fork, 
26 | Ky., on the main stem, the structure will be of two spans, 
| eac h' 205 ft. long, and will be erected by the Phoenix Bridge 
|Co. Across Licking River, on the Louisville, Cincinnati & 
Lexington Division, the same company will build the bridge 
of two spans, each 163 ft. long. The railroad company bas 
work, and the superstructures 





already begun the masonry 

will be begun next week. 
Fast Runs on the Reading. 

| Engine No. 1,012 of the Philadelplia & Reading recently 


took a train of “5 ily loaded passenger cars from Camden 
. J., in 59 min. 40 sec., the distance being 


| After the recent test of the Strong locomotive on the Phila- 
| delphia & Reading, between P hiladelphis 1 and Bound Brook, 


: | on train No. 505 ) (the ** two-hour” train), the regular engines 
| were “let out,” and the train sheet shows a number of excel- 


| lent performances. Engine 206, John Hogan, engineer, made 
1315 miles, from Hopewell to Weston, in 10's min., equal to 
774 miles per hour. On June 20 engine 302, Engineer But- 
ler, made 54.9 miles in 55 min. from start to stop, including 
a 114 min. stop at Trenton Junction. These runs are, how- 
ever, but little better than the everyduy work on this train. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 


the letting. progress and completion of contracts for new 


works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railread business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 








As we go to press the convention of the Master Car- 
Builders’ Association is in session at Saratoga. The 
attendance is much the largest ever known. It is esti- 
mated that the members, with their families and 
friends who are assembled there, number at least a 
1,000, The most important business transacted so far 
is the revision of the rules of interchange, in which 
the convention spent two long and laborious sessions 
on Wednesday. No other business of great interest 
had come before the convention up to Wednesday 
night. The brake-gear report, which is printed in this 
issue, and the report on standard axle, are the most 
important matters tu come before the convention 
after the rules of interchange, if, indeed, they are not 
more important. 








We print in this issue an abstract of the report of 
the Committee on Car Heating. This has not been 
presented at the time of this writing, but it is expected 
that the discussion on it will be interesting. The sig- 
nificance of the information presented, so far as it can 
be said to have any significance, is much diminished 
by the fact that it represents the experience got from 
considerably less than half of the passenger stock 
fitted with continuous heating. Some of the lines 
that have used the system longest and most exten- 
sively are not represented at all in the committee’s 
report. 








The report of the American Society’s Committee on 
Rails and Wheels is, as was suggested in these 
columns two weeks ago, in favor of a 12-in. top radius 
of head, an upper corner radius of } in. and straight 
sides. It also recommends a radius of ;, in. for the 
lower corner of the rail head and a head broad rela- 
tively to depth for sections of all weights. This does 
not amount to a specific recommendation of a more 
uniform distribution of the metal in the section, 
for, so far as it goes, it leaves the designer free 
to still put much more metal in the head than 
in the flange. Still, taken together with the 
summary made by the Committee of the arguments in | 
favor of a better balance of the metal in the various 
parts of the section, this part of the report is sub- 
stantially an indorsement of the theory of rail design 
which is expressed in the Michigan Central section, in 
a group of sections for several western roads which 
was shown in the Railroad Gazette, April 12, and in 
the sections proposed by Mr. R. W. Hunt, which we 
published June 7. The report has a weight much 
greater than it would have had merely as the expres- 


sion of the opinions of the men who compose the | 


Committee (weighty as their opinions are), 
it sums up the opinion of a great majority of 
those who took interest enough in the _ sub- 
ject to reply to the Committee’s circular. 
It becomes almost certain, therefore, that the 
result of the discussion which has gone on recently 
is to be the prevalence, for some years at least, of a 
type of rail of which the Michigan Central standard is 
the example best known. 


for 


| indeed probable, that the variations in the individual | mean or fully believe is encouraged to other breaches 
designs will diminish, and fewer patterns of rolls will} of discipline. It is, to be sure, not a specially easy 
be required, to the great advantage of producer and | task for an old engineer tostudy a complicated system 
| consumer. There remains yet a great field for in- | of interlocking for the first time, but there should be 
vestigation before a set of standard sections can be | a great improvement over the present state of things 
| properly recommended. The Committee advises that | on most roads. 

such investigation be set on foot, and we trust that | 
| this will be done. We should be surprised, however, | 
| if such unanimity of opinion is found as to the height, | engineers on the Leavenworth Division seems to be a 
| base and distribution of metal, in a section of a given | question as to the terms of the contract between the 

weight, as has been found regarding the elements of | road and the engineers agreed upon two years ago. It 


design that the committee has already dealt with. | is stated that on account of the loss entailed each 


— elements which remain to be considered are | year by the operation of the three branch lines cen- 
| more affected by variations in the condition of road- tering at Leavenworth, the company “set apart” these 
bed and in the weight and speed of traffic than those | jines to be operated 
which have been so satisfactorily disposed of, 














The difficulty between the Union Pacific and its 


| 


and managed as a separate or- 
the Union Pacific Railway Co. 
On May 15 the manager of the division made 
a reduction of the wages of the engineers and fire- 


|ganization from 


| proper, 
The cordial reception extended to the American | 
engineers in England has exceeded expectation. | men on certain special runs, and now the grievance 
Deference has been everywhere shown them. The} committee of the Union Pacific system ciaim that the 
reception and dinner in the Guildhall of London is an | Tad has no right to make a separate organization of 
event of a lifetime, for but few of the English engi- | these lines, unless the same wages are paid as on the 
neers have ever been honored with a reception in that | Union Pacific main lines; that this change does not 
historic place. The spirit shown by the English | abrogate the agreement as to the rates of pay on the 
engineers in their welcome is worthy of careful | lines forming the new division. General Manager Kim- 








| delays to passenger trains at the Jersey City 





It is possible, too, and 


consideration by the American. In each speech has 
been shown a high appreciation of the engineering 
skill of the visitors, and many are the expressions of 
feeling of kinship between the guests and hosts. This 
is complimentary to the American engineer, coming 
as it does from that nation which has the oldest 
scientific institutions and the largest amount of 
engineering plant and complicated structures, both on | 
land and water, ofall the nations of the earth. Such 

a testimonial ought to increase activity and patriotic | 
feeling in our engineering societies. It should cause | 
us to pay more attention to the papers read before | 
our assemblies, and lead us to realize that! 
our proceedings and our periodicals are quite as well 
read by the English engineer as his productions are 
by Americans. The visitors bave found that re- 
cent papers read in America have already found their 
way to England, and their hosts are quite as conver- 
sant with the latest thought in the United States as 
the visitors themselves. The European engineer is a 
good and wide reader; his time is not so much occu- | 
pied with the work of the moment as that of the en- 
gineer who is compelled to keep abreast of the tide of 
trade in the United States. All the American engi- 
neering periodicals of note are upon the tables of the 
English secieties, and their bound volumes are to be 
found in the libraries. There is, moreover, evidence 
that careful attention is paid to our progress in engi- 
neering, and as a result of this the American engineers 
early in their journey are impressed with the convic- 
tion that they are being watched and have been 
watched with a critical eye, and it is most gratifying 
to find that they have not been found wanting in that 
ability and knowledge which command respect. <A 
noticeable characteristic of the English workshops is 
their thoroughness of design. The aim seems to be 
first to make a drawing of a design which is exactly 
what is most desirable in its functions, and then, 
while preserving the whole function, to adapt the 
design to the tools and make such changes in the 
minor parts as will reduce the cost toa satisfactory 
amount. In reality, however, the steps are simul- 
taneous, and in the mind of the English designer there 
seems to be an intention to keep the functions of the 
details of the structure of the machine ever uppermost 
and to subordinate the matter of cost to a degree 
which would strike terror to the hearts of 
owners. 








American 





The unsatisfactory and slipshod state of discipline 
in the train service department of the average Ameri- 
can road was well illustrated this week in the long 
terminus 
of the Central of New Jersey on the day the new 
interlocking was first used there. Passengers by the 
hundred got out and walked a mile or so to reach the 
ferry. The signals are simple and admirably arranged, 
and the explanatory circular had been duly issued to 
the engineers, but they had not thoroughly studied 
it, and consequently nearly all of them were sv 
slow and cautious that they hindered each other 
greatly. Those who were not cautious ran past sig- 
nals with the temerity of a baby playing with a pis- 
tol, though, with the usual good luck, few switches 
were torn open. The simple trouble was, of course, 
that no one ad seen that the engineers understood 
their circulars, Probably they signed the usual receipt 
reading ‘* Order No. — received and understood,” It 
would seem to be abouttime that intelligent super- 
intendents take measures to explode this farce. An 





employé signing a statement which he does not fully 


ball, on the other hand, maintains tbat the organiza- 
tion of the Leavenworth division, which is under inde- 
pendent management, has the right to manage its own 
affairs, and is not bound by the agreement of Aprill, 
1887. What the wording of the agreement is and what 
may be the status of the *‘ independent management” 
does not appear, but it would certainly seem that an 
offer to leave the whole matter to arbitration covered 
every possible contingency, and soshould be regarded 
as entirely fair. In offering to arbitrate the company 
is taking the ground laid down by President Adams in 
his recent Scribner article. This is only fair, as mak- 
ing practice correspond to preaching, but it is a re- 
freshing novelty in this depar:ment of railroading. 
The need of a proper organization to carry out Mr. 
Adams’ liberal policy is illustrated by the fact that 
the grievance committee in this case have to travel 
from Omaha to Boston in order to get at the men they 
wish to talk with. The Declaration of Independence 
should remind all railroad ofticers that the method of 
settling grievances is an important matter; access to 
the real authority should be quick and easy, 


this week has decisions 
of railroad work. 
Roadmasters as well as superintendents and other 
officers will be interested 1n several of the cases. 
‘*Shyster” lawyers seem to be plenty in the South 
as well as in other parts of the country, if we may 
judge by the extremely ‘“‘cheeky” suits brought against 
the railroad companies down there for injuries to 
drunken men lying upon the track and people who 
walk upon the railroad on dark nights with their eyes 
shut, and expect engineers to stop and invite them to 
get out of the way. An Alabama decision, on a ques- 
tion of this sort, which was in favor of the railroad 
company, seems to have been given with reluctance. 
A Missouri case received more sensible treatment, the 
audacity of the claimant being sat down upon very 
summarily. In Indiana a superintendent seems to 
have offered the flimsy excuse that a certain employ¢’s 
incapacity was unknown to him (the superintendent) 
personally; but the court very properly refuses to let 
him off on such a plea. Another superintendent 
seems to have made the absurd claim that a passenger 
onatrain approaching a railroad crossing at right 
angles when a collision was impending should have 
had the quick wit to see the situation and siznal the 
engineer tostop, but the court fails to approve the 
requiring passengers to an intimate 
knowledge of railroading. The old case of the pas- 
senger who thinks he has reached the station, when 
in reality the train has stopped short of it on a high 
It would 
pay to have clear descriptions of a few cases of this 
kind printed in large type and framed for the use of 
trainmen who notify passengers to get off, and then 
afford them a first-class opportunity to alight in a 
dangerous place. Florida gives us two or three 
points of interest. The lawsuit about the ejec- 
tion of passengers between stations would appai- 
ently have been avoided if the road had had a 
sensible rule about confining disorderly passengers 
in the baggage car untila station is reached. The 
verdict in the suit against a railroad for injuring 
passengers because it hada bad track is no doubt 
righteous, though one of the reasons given, that the 
rails were of irregular length (the broken one was 10 
ft. long), seems somewhat illogical. Rails of any 
length, from 5 ft. to 40, ought to be safe, whatever 
may be said about the economy of irregular lengths. 


column 
touching upon a great 


Our railroad law 
variety 


possess such 


bridge, came up again in Pennsylvania. 
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The American Society of Civil Engineers. 


One cannot attend a convention of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers without being impressed 
anew with the feeling that it is a great organization, 
and one that may produce and does produce most im- 
portant results for its members, and for the whole 
country. Among the men who attend those conven- 
tions are some whose reputations are world-wide, and 
the questions discussed are often of great public inter- 
est. It is significant that the oldest and most eminent 
men are among those who take the most active part in 
the discussions which come up and in the investiga- 
tion of matters of immediate interest. For instance, 
the failure of the South Fork dam is now 
under investigation by the President, a Vice- 
President and two Past-Presidents of the So- 
ciety, and we are told that the latter gentlemen, 
men advanced in years and eminent in their profes- 
sion, not only visited the scene of the disaster, under 
much personal discomfort, but carried the level, rod 
and tape line and made their own survey of the broken 
dam. The papers and discussions at the convention 
this year were of unusually high character, and there 
Yet in 
spite of these evidences of the vitality of the society 
there has long been a feeling that its usefulness to its 
own members and its public influence are not as great 
as they ought to be and easily could be. This feeling 
has been growing, and this year has found expression 
in the revision of the constitution proposed by the 
members who have formed a subordinate organiza- 
tion. with headquarters at Cincinnati. 

The obvious design of the proposed revision is, first, 
to prevent undue local control of the society, and 
second to secure efficient administration of its affairs. 
To secure the first end, the membership of the society 
is to be divided into districts and each district is to be 
represcnted on the Board of Direction and also in the 
Nominating Committee, which presents candidates 
for the various offices for each year, To secure the 
other object the Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian 
cease to be officers of the society, members of the 
Board of Direction and Trustees of the Society, but 
may or may not be members of the society. They are 
to be appointed, and their 
fixed by the Board. 


was no sign of waning interest in the society. 


salaries are to be 
Moreover, the Secretary (who is 
also to be the Librarian) is to be paid in cash in full 
for all services, and is prohibited from ‘‘ engaging in 
any other gainful occupation whatsoever.” These 
are the most important of the proposed changes in 
organization. The number of the standing commit: 
tees is increased and a Publication Comnunittee is 
provided for, which shallexamine and select matter 
for publication, subject to the approval of the Exe- 
cutive Committee. The requirements for member- 
ship are somewhat increased. These are all of the 
essential modifications in the present constitution. 
The appointment of a committee to consider a re- 
vision of the constitution and to take up also the ques- 
tion of closer relations with the various Jocal societies 
insures for this very important matter some attention 
at the annual meeting. 

On the whole, the most important of the proposed 
changes appear to be not only judicious, but eminent- 
ly desirable. Whether or not there is now an undue 
local influence in the control of the society, and whether 
or not the proposed selection of the directors by geo- 
graphical districts would correct such a condition, 
there should be no room for suspicion of sectionalism. 
The greatest good and glory of the society can only 
be attained when it is, in fact, and is acknowledged 
by all to be, the truly American Society, and not the 
Eastern or Western or New York or Chicago 
Society. Possibly some better means could be devised 
by whicn all sections and all interests might be rep- 
resented in the board of direction than the proposed 
system of districting the country, but apparently that 
system would accomplish the end. One objection to 
it that is raised is that it would lead to deals and 
combinations by which the presidents would be elect- 
ed as representatives of sections rather than as men 
of national reputation. This does not seem to bea 
aserious danger, but it is worth considering before 
making any change in the fundamental law of the 
society, 

Under any organization of the society the Secretary 
must be its executive officer. He must carry on the 
daily routine of the central office and do more 
of the work of the conventions and meetings 
than any other man. On him must depend 
greatly the availability of the library and collections 
of the society and the value of its rooms as a place of 
casual resort or for purposes of research, or as a gen- 
eral professional headquarters. To him especially 
the out of town members must turn for help in ob- 
taining information and carrying on investigations. 


lie will appear on reflection that the functions of the 
Secretary divide themselves naturally into two quite 
distinct classes. Those which concern only the mem- 
bers of the society directly and those which concern 
the relations of the society to other societies and to 
the profession at large. The duties of the first class 
will be best performed by a man who is diligent in 
study and correspondence, who is familiar not only 
with the great literature of the profession but with 
the library and collections of the society, and who has 
the patience and the inclination to learn a good deal 
about every individual member. The duties of the 
second class can best be performed by a man of high 
rank in the profession and of considerable 
social experience and address. Perhaps all the 
qualities of the ideal Secretary cannot be uni- 
ted inone man who could be hired for the salary 
which the society can afford to pay. Perhaps the 
solution of the problem is to be found in having an 
Honorary Secretary, who shall be an officer of the 
society, for one set of duties, and a salared Secretary, 
who shall be an employé, for the other. {f, however, 
there is to be but ore man, it seems probable that the 
most satisfactory arrangement will be something 
pretty nearly like what the Cincinnati Association 
proposes. 








The Master Car-Builders on Brake Rigging: 

The report of the Master Car-Builders’ Committee 
on standard brake gear, which is published on an- 
other page, is by all odds the most important paper 
presented at the convention. It goes to the roots of 
the matter, and is sure to havea profound influence 
on future practice. The committee was well chosen. 
Its members have had much experience with the air 
brake, are familiar with the whole history of 
its development. and have given much study to 
ali the conditions of its operation. The report 
which they present is on the face of it the result of 
much carefu! investigation. The care with which all 
the details of the subject have been considered will be 
fully apparent only when the drawings are published, 
It may be said here as an illustration that even the 
proper positions of the stop cock and dummy coup!l- 
ings were determined by considerable careful experi- 
ment. 

The report will be a surprise to many, and undoubt- 
edly it will take a good deal of time yet to convince 
the majority that such a fundamental overhauling of 
brake gear is necessary. Yet the report only puts in 
definite language ideas that have been taking 
shape for some time, and that have been the 
subject of much consideration by those 
intelligently interested in getting out of the 
air brake the service that itought to give. The wonder 
is that those ideas have not been carried into general 
practice before now, but we believe that only one 
railroad in the country has so far undertaken to con 
struct its brake gear with the sizes and proportions 
here recommended. 

The report is so thorough that it leaves 
little to say that would not be a_repeti- 
tion of what the committee has said, Since 
the dimensions and proportions of all the parts 
which compose the brake gear in common use were 
established conditions have greatly changed. The 
weight and speed of cars have increased, particularly 
the weight. The quick-acting brake has come into 
use, but the dimensions of levers, pins, jaws and 
brake beams remain unchanged. With the growing 
requirements for brake power it has become 
necessary to increase the train pipe pressure or the 
leverages, or both. With the increase of pressure has 
come greater spring of the weak parts, from the 
brake beam back to the cylinder. The quick appli- 
cation of the power ‘vith the improved brake has had 
the same effect. The result of the spring of the parts, 
the increase of leverage, the slack from loose fitting 
and the lost motion from shoe wear and 
varelessness in fitting the shoes is that 
an important part of the piston travel is lost in taking 
up all this slack, and the fll power of the brake is 
very often not available for stopping the train, It is 
by no means uncommon to find that the piston 
travels its full stroke without bringing any consider- 
able pressure on the brake-shoes. This condition of 
things is not confined to freight service but is common 
to all classes of equipment, and to probably a large ma- 
jority of roads. We have lately heard of one inspection 
point where 700 cars passed in one year with the pis- 
tons bottoming on the cylinders. It does not take 
much arithmetic to show what lost motion in any 





portant thing to remember is that a sixte::.th inch of 





part of the brake gear means in brake travel; the im-| 


slack in the connections means several sixteenths of 
piston travel wasted. 

But with weak foundation gear, increase of cylinder 
pressure only makes matters worse. To be sure the 
levers can be readjusted so that the piston will do its 
work with less travel; but then comes increased 
spring in the brake beams and connections, and 
the same circle has to be traveled around again. 
Moreover, the process of fudging with the pressure has 
resulted in evils, some of which have been pointed out 
by the committee. The leverage is too great, result- 
ing in flat wheels, or too little, resulting in insufficient 
brake power. The general adoption of brake rigging, 
by which the full cylinder pressure will be useful for 
the proper purpose of the brake will make it possible 
to work with the standard pressure recommended, 

The tests of brake beams are a valuable addition to 
the report. The results are summarized in a table which 
we print with the report. One immediate consequence 
of this investigation was a modification of one or two 
of the iron beams, one of them particularly having 
been straightened at little or no increase in cost. It 
was doubtless a surprise to the owners of the 
various iron brake beams to find how inadequate 
nearly all of them are to meet the re@iirements 
of the committee, yet it cannot be reasonably main- 
tained that those requirements are too severe, 
and we hope that they will be adopted by the Associ- 
ation as standard, It is evident that a beam to fulfill 
them can be supplied of a weight and cost little if any 
greater than the wooden beam. The existing metal 
beams are adequate, if nothing better is devised, but 
we have not yet by any means seen the end of design 
in this direction. 

Whatever may be the fate of this 
in the Convention it will certainly have far 
reaching results. The dimensions and design of de- 
tails which are recommended, the metal beam and 
the solid shoe will be made practically stand- 
ard on various roads even if they are not 
made standard by the Convention, The importance 
of better brake gear is put before the roads in a de- 
finite way which will command attention. The 
economy of maintenance to follow the use of a well- 
designed brake gear, sufliciently strong to bear the 
strains that are brought to bear on it, will 
have more careful consideration than it has ever had 
before; and every one who has had much to do with 
car repairs knows how large a part of their cost is in 
repairs to brake rigging. On the whole, we congratu- 
late the Association upon having produced a document 
which will add much to its technical reputation, 


report 





Duluth versus Chicago. 


The problem of relative rates from the Northwest 
via Duluth and Chicago respectively is in some par- 
ticulars a repetition of the old question between the 
different seaboard cities as to relative rates on export 
grain. St. Paul in the new problem takes the piace 
of Chicago in the old; New York that of Liverpool; 
Chicago tkat of New York, and Duluth that of Balti- 
more. In each case there is a contest between a short rail 
combined with a long water route against a longer 
route by rail combined with a shorter one by water, 
The St. Paul & Duluth stands out for a large differ- 
ential in favor of Duluth, just as the Baltimore & 
Ohio has so often insisted on the same privilege in 
favor of Baltimore. 

Some years ago Mr. Fink pointed out the way in 
which ocean rates adapt themselves torail rates. The 
rate from Chicago to Liverpool was substantially the 
same via New York or Baltimore. If the Baltimore 
rail route had a differential of three cents in its favor, 
the water charges from Baltimore to Liverpool would 
be about three cents higher than from New York. If 
the opening of canal navigation reduced the differ- 
ence in inland rates, the difference in steamship rates 
was correspondingly reduced. The relative proportion 
which went by the different routes was far more af- 
fected by the facilities at the different 
ports than by the variation in rates of the railroad 
alone. The same experience has made itself felt at 
Duluth. The lowering of rates from St. Paul has ac- 
crued largely to the advantage of the Lake Superior 
boats. There has sometimes been such a heaping up 
of grain at Duluth that the steamboat owners have 
had a great temporary advantage, which has, to some 
extent, counter-balanced the railroad differential. 
The goods, which could go via Duluth, were limited 
in amount by the facilities for handling them after 
they got there. 

There are two respects in which Duluth has more 
advantage in its contest with Chicago than Baltimore 
had against New York. In the first place, the Chicago 
roads are seriously hampered in the fight by the long 
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ana short haul clauses of the Inter-state Commerce 
law. The loss on traffic from intermediate points which 
is involved in bringing St. Paul-Chicago rates near to 
the Duluth level is very great indeed. In the second 
place, the Baltimore route, both in its inland and in 
its ocean path, was under serious relative disadvantages 
from which the Duluth route is free. The heavy 
grades of the Baltimore & Ohio were an important 
offset to the advantage of distance. The difficulty of 
getting west-bound ocean freights from Europe for 
Baltimore was often a most serious disadvantage. It 
is doubtful whether the difference between Duluth 
and Chicago in this respect is as great as between 
Baltimore and New York. As for the difference in 
distance, that counts for less on a water route than in 
any other known method of transportation. 

The relative advantages of the Duluth route are 
emphasized by the Eastern Minnesota, which 
virtually owns its boats and announces the intention 
of making lake and rail rates in which the charge 
from Duluth to Buffalo shall be no greater than that 
from Chicago to Buffalo; rates by which the Northern | 
Minnesota region shall get the benefit of its greater 
nearness to Duluth. If it be true, as is claimed, that 
the cost from Duluth to Buffalois no greater than that 
from Chicago to Buffalo, this state of things can be 
maintained indefinitely. As much of the Northern | 
Minnesota freight can be diverted to Duluth as there 
are elevators to handle and boats tocarry. Even if 
the Inter-state Commerce Law did not exist, the Chi- 
cago roads would find it difficult to resist this ten- 
dency. As it is, it will be almost impossible to do so. 








Oil in Tank Cars. 


This week the case of the Independent Refiners 
against the Trunk lines is set down for argument be- 
fore the Inter-state Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington. Before the decisions of the Commission in 
the Rice and Schofield cases, the Pennsylvania and 
other carriers between the oil regions of Pennsylvania 
and New York bay made the same rate on oil per bar- 
rel, whether carried in tank cars or in wood. The 
decisions mentioned allowed Western railroads to in- 
clude the weight of the wood ir charging the same rate 
per hundred pounds upon oil in either kind of car, 
and, acting upon this, the Eastern carriers advanced 
the price upon barreled oil from 52 cents to 66 cents 
per barrel. The inference that the Commissioners 
had impliedly assented to this advanced was vigor- 
orously denied by them. The present action, now 
to be argued, is to have this rate of 66 cents in barrels 
reduced to the old standard rate of 52 cents, and also 
to get a ruling that rates on oil whether in tank or 
common cars shall be the same per barrel without in- 
cluding the weight of the wood. The first request in- 
volves the difficult question whether the Commission 
has the right toorder a reduction of a rate which ap- 
parently shuts off a market. We do not think that 
the Independent Refiners can hope for a favorable de- 
cision here. Competition is supposed to regulate 
tariffs in this respect and would in this case if there 
were no other mode of conveyance except in barrels. 


In fact tank cars are cheaper and _ pipe 
lines cheaper still, Can the Commission say 
that oil in a particular form (i. e., barrels) 


shall be transported at such a tariff that it can com- 
pete with oil in another form (i. e., tanks) much more 
economical for the carrier ? Or that either must be 
taken at pipe line rates ? 

As to the matter of relative cheapness of transpor- 
tation between oil in tank cars and oil in barrels, some 
figures are interesting. As both kinds of cars weigh 
loaded about the same, it is assumed that an average 
train load would be 25 cars in either case. Then the 


calculation stands: 
Tank Common 





car car. 

CIES GE CO TB yin s sis ceievicccccscancacs 120 80 

ey SU NR IN Savas diwcerissiccesieinancoee 52 66 

Capacity of train, bbls........... 2,000 

Freight charges per car .. ....... $52.80 

Freight charges per train. icee meee $1,320 
Excess of train capacity, NUNS socecicycoccous 


Excess of revenue per train 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, in transporting a train- 
load of oil to New York, has a selfish and proper in- 
terest in the mode of carrying. It loses $238, charges 
for its engine’s full work when the oil is shipped in 
wooden barrels, and this even at the increased charge 
allowed for the wood. If we say that rack cars 
would perhaps number one or two more cars to the 
train than tanks, still the loss would be $130@185. 
If the charge per barrel were the same (52c.) the 
loss on our assumed train would be $520. It is 
true that this road did charge this lower rate on oil 
for years, but to make a luss of $500 per train compu!- 
sory by law is a serious matter. In this table nothing 
is said about mileage for the tank cars, it being sup- 


there is a loss even if the whole mileage payment were 
deducted from above figures. The consumers have an 
interest here, too, for this barrel train shows a loss in 
train capacity of 1,000 barrels. We are all anxious 
that our great staples should be carried at the mini- 
mum of cost and the maximum of quantity. Either 
to reduce the price to the public or to compete with 
the pipe line it is necessary that advantage be taken 
of the most economical transportation. A system 
which loses 1,000 barrels to the refiner and $200 or 
$500 in charges to the carrier stands condemned. If 
the Pennsylvania can make money on barreled oil at 
52 cents, it can make an equal profit on tank cars at a 
lower rate. This lower rate on tank cars has so far 
been prevented by the agreement with the pipe line, 
which guaranteed to the railroad 26 per cent. of all 
the product of the oil regions. 

The matter might not ever have called for judicial 
investigation but for the fact that the tank cars are 
mostly private property. The commission put its de- 
cisions in fact upon the ground that it is the duty of 
the carrier to furnish tank cars, or to give tank rates 
upon the oil in such cars as they may have. Probably 
no other decision was possible; but, nevertheless, it 
practically denies to the public the benefits which 
railroads could, and in the long run would, have 
granted through gradual cheapening of transportation 
and fall in rates. This would have come about 
through improvements in the tank idea, and from a 
better study into the economies possible to that form 
of carriage at sea as well ason land. It is, therefore, 
to be regretted that justice to the small refiners be- 
cause of their inability to pay cash for tanks compelled 
the commission to give barrel rates to tanks or tank 
rates to barrels. It is hopeless to expect that all rail- 
roads will be able or willing to build and run a num- 
ber of tank cars. Each interest in a line of 
special cars for special products is very small, and no| 
law ought to compel any one road to put large capital 
in such an undertaking, orask a number of roads to 
unite for such a purpose, What then shall be done ? 
Manifestly it isfor the interest of the public at large 
that such special cars should be used, and the only 
practicable way is for each road to pay to the owner 
a reasonable sum for the use of them. That the ques- 
tion of appropriate cars neéds to be discussed at all is 
one of the drawbacks arising from independence, just 
as in the case of couplers, air brakes, etc. If the 
whole freight car equipment of the United States 
were put into the hands of one company, less cars 
would be needed, special cars could be built and des- 
patched to different states as called for and order 
brought into the present complications. 

As bearing upon the tank car matter, the present 
ruling upon cattle cars by the trunk lines may be 
noted. These have refused to haul private improved 
cars for cattle because their own inferior cars are 
standing idle. Thisis natural, but is exactly oppo- 
site to their position upon tank cars. The latter, 
they practicaily say, must be built by private owners, 
the cattle cars must not. Both these positions can- 
not be right. The present tendency is toward private 
ownership of cars specially adapted for certain traffic. 
The advantages of such cars are becoming more and 
more apparent. Their use raises new and trouble- 
some questions, but doubtless these, like others, will 
be solved in time. In the oil matter the case is com- 
plicated, because the ownership of tank cars is in the 
hands of une company, the Standard. This and not 
private ownership of itself is the great difficulty. 


one’s 








May Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in May, given in this 
number, includes 45 collisions, 54 derailments and 3 other 
accidents; a total of 102 accidents, in which 52 persons were 
killed and 152 injured. 

These accidents are classified as follows : 








COLLISIONS : 
2. so. cb ede ceases migehaane heuedesaeseCubNabihsdeunen 23 
SSR SRS ae Rr re cate errr ere 18 
RE i oo on oo, va baamie eam (hne heey Wee wetieeateenseels 4 
— 45 
DERAILMENTS : 
75 hous cAGi ddan cade welne bONsSaenann abs eus shes 3 
Ce OP PINE LIE occas cnwcrsccectianensacecvantees nesses 3 
Broken bridge or trestle.. 3 
Broken wheel.............. 1 
TS ncn Gia ciancKse epab tek Dee earn ka Gadeusseenenes 6 
IR. dlnecn ts saissas abwhesheaeeuisrsupincesiaeesa es 1 
I NS oa ica a ox aipiciaavies vane lee VAAN Es vee cena cnene as 1 
NN SESE P ER OR PETE Te TEE ETE 5 
Rail DPR cnn navesosenaussbecentbacseleetcrnx 1 
CO FE MUIR: om scccccbed spcdsecvescccssucdsincecvescasve 2 
RN co actned ude ssbb bas-ad veered comb tawesaneescclacstce 2 
Accidental obstruction 1 
Malicious obatruction .........cccccccccssscccccess 1 
EE c's scab bebacANVndoudundnandede then sekbiRSken's Ks 2 
ere ; 1 
EEN «<u suhaxncaae > -savesnich sescete weessequeasegs 23 - 
— § 


OTHER ACCIDENTS : 
Cylinder explosions. ...........sccsccccseccccccscscccecces 1 








posed that it is balanced by the use of the car; but 





were as follows : 
But- 
ting. 


The causes of collisions where given 


Crossing.Total., 

Trains breaking in two os wid 7 

ns EE i cteruaksneks 1 se _ 1 
Failure to give or observe signal. 

Mistake in giving or understand- 


Se rae ee 7 7 
DERSCOUANGOUS 6... ck cccccccaccccses 9 ing 9 
etn ere 6 11 1 21 

WE 8 5do Sac akcsseonasansiananvaree 18 4 45 

A general classification shows: 

Col- Derail- 
lisions. ments. Other. Tete, P. c. 
Re eee 9 a 9 
Defects of equipment........... 7 9 2 18 18 
Negligence in operating........ 17 6 2 23 22 
Unforeseen obstructions....... .. 9 1 10 10 
WOR IOE ... oc cccccccceccccess 21 21 42 41 
tcl ci kat ckemadeansee whanen 15 d4 3 102 100 
The number of trains involved is as follows: 

Collisions. Derailments. Other. Total. P.c, 
Passenger......... 7 H 3 36 26 
Freight and other. 638 4() 103 74 

ae eee 80 56 3 139 100 

The casualties may be divided as follows: 

ak Derail- 

KILLE D. Collisions. ments. Other. Total. P.c. 
Employés;........ . 10 13 ye 23 45 
Passengers. .... . 3 21 ‘Ka 27 jl 
eee re 2 2 2 4 

OS cxicsdves cee 13 39 52 100 

INJURED. 
Employés........... 45 39 x4 55 
Passengers.......... 12 51 63 42 
erence wh 5 5 3 

NG Bai w dion Sewsien 57 95 152 100 


The casualties to passengers and siciabuni s, when divided 
according to classes of causes, appear as follows: 


Pass. Pass Emp. Emp. 

killed. injured. killed. injured. 

Defec s of road. on Be ; 3 

Defects of equipme re Sr 1 8 1 3 

Negligence in operating... 3 15 14 56 
Unforeseen obstructions 

and maliciousness....... 23 10) 4 11 

Unexplained..............0. és 1 Il 

PE kdhareckickaks tenes 27 63 23 84 

Nineteen accidents caused the death of one or more 

persons, and 35 caused injury but not death, leaving 48 (47 


per cent. of the whole) which caused no personal injury 
worthy of record. 


The comparison with May, 1888 and 1887, shows : 


1889. 1888 1887. 
COB isc o.c:0 ivesincccsesercaivs 23 32 18 
Batting hee EE SD ere ee mene 18 27 17 
Crossing and other collisions........ { 4 a 
oo rer aoe i 75 13 
Other ace ide Me hcacevnes Ske athakoies 3 7 5 
PE te iWinimcks nas ee bsRws as 102 145 83 
Employeés killed Dusmegooaadue wecneewaun 23 23 16 
2) ES arr er tere 29 20 15 
ree injured Le DieverPoaenriawnocse R4 59 10 
EE rr ee 68 99 3 
Passenger trains involved............ 36 57 30 
Avetage per day: 
RRO so scicvianacene veneer . 3.29 4.68 2.68 
er ere .. 1.68 1.40 1.00 
MUD i eiickckcreseanennodncs . 4.90 5.09 35 
Average per accident: 
NN ie oe ce vhinas Godiwasndenacmemede enue 0.510 0.296 0.373 
Ea oti cickecekeaceseerengicace 1.490 1.089 0.879 


The Conemaugh Valley flood accounts for nearly all of the 
large number of passengers killed this month. The exact 
number of people lost from the three trains that were over 
whelmed is still to be determined. Although as compared 
with the great disaster, as a whole, this is but an incident, 
it emphasizes the fact that the whole country should bave 
had a very direct interest in the safety of the South Fork 
dam. Scores of people from many different states have 
passed through the dangerous locality daily for years. Only 
one other passenger was killed in a regular passenger train, 
that case being the derailment from a broken wheel at Cleve- 
land. The three miners killed at Coalton, O., the 31st, were 
very likely classed as employés; but it would seem as though 
there had been about enough casualties of this nature to con- 
vince any superintendent who considers the matter of the 
necessity of taking good care of all persons who are taken 
into the cars of a railroad company. The pecuniary loss to 
a railroad company froin the death of a workman averages 
small. Those whose heirs sue for damages and recover some- 
thing (either by the aid of the law or through its perversion) 
being probably less numerous than those who make no com- 
plaint; but to the superintendent this should be a secondary 
consideration as compared with the damage to his own pro- 
fessional reputation. 

Two of the bridge failures this month (and three of those 
in April) were caused by fire and the five deaths which were 
occasioned by one of them are clearly attributable to reckless- 
ness, an engine having been run upona bridge known be- 
foreband to be in a dangerous condition. Both April and 
May were marked by numerous bridge failures but the 
damage in most cases was apparently light and the trains 
must have been running slowly. Evidently the knack of 
operating a railroad with poor bridges poorly watched has 
come to be well understood on many roads, At all events 
we hear of no public agitation on the subject such as ap- 
pears in the press of the West and Southwest when a railroad 
charges too high a rate on cornor cattle. The great majority 
of wooden bridges that are remote from buman habitations 
are either watched by the section men or are approached by 
engineers with some caution; but when one not watched 
wrecks a train whose runner is not careful, the road and the 
runner seem to be held free from all blame. Somehow they 
reap the benefit of the general good average of safe trips 
that is made possible by the prudent conduct of others. A 
night express on the Chicago & Atlantic, near Lima, G., 
May 2, was stopped about 40 ft. before reaching a trestle 
which had burnt so badly that the rails were wholly unsup- 





Broken parallel or connecting rod.............. 1 
Biren asindke ovtoherreatdsessnedierenceess 1 . 
Total number of accidents...... 1.0.2... ceeeereeeeereees 102 


ported. Butengineers who make quick runs, on roads ex- 
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* posed to such dangers as this, making up lost time, which 
nervous passengers greatly begrudge, doubtless receive 
more praise than do those who, like the one in this case, take 
the safe side and shut off steam when they see what may 
be a tramp’s camp or a grass fire. 

Seven mistakes in orders are recorded for May. One of 
them is explained at some length. In both it will be seen 
that the necessary remedy must be a very comprehensive 
one, involving continued attention to numerous details of 
the telegraph department. The Springfield Republican, in 
discussing the collision at Trumbull, Conn., the 28th, de- 
mands that the negligent operator or dispatcher be punished 
to the extent of the law. It assumes that running trains by 
telegraphic orders affords ‘* almost perfect” security, pro- 
vided those intrusted with the operations are ordinarily 
faithful. It might have omitted the ‘“‘almost,” for the system 
is quite perfect; but ‘‘ ordinary faithfulness” may be a relative 
term. A ten-year-old boy who takes the liberty to alter an 
order, as was doue in the case of the disastrous collision at 
Crystal Springs, Vak., on the 5th, might perhaps be cred- 
ited with erdinary faithfulness. The trouble there, 
whether the operator was ten, twenty or thirty years 
old, was doubtless inexperience; the danger of guessing 
even at a single letter or figure was not realized. The faith- 
fulness of the superintendent who appoints inexperienced or 
morally weak operators may, however, be questioned; and 
the mapager who permits anything but the strictest and 
most complete system to be used in his dispatching office 
should also ask himself whether it will be bimself or his sub- 
ordinates that will be responsible in case of collisions re- 
sulting from mistakes in orders. In case of trouble be will 
be tempted to place upon them all the blame, when 1t perhaps 
should be shared by himself; the rational method for him 
to pursue would be to provide such a good system and take 
such pains to impress upon subordinates the nature of their 
duties that it would be wholly impossible to throw any part 
of the responsibilitv back upon headquarters. 

The Pennsylvania suffered a considerable fire loss by reason 
of a brakeman’s lantern setting fire to a tavk car loaded 
with benzine. Escaping gas or leaking liquid appears to 
have come in contact with the flame. A passenger was 
thrown off ‘‘by a lurch of the train at a curve” at Paradise, 
Pa., May 18, while attempting to puss from the smoker to 
the Pullman car. Probably every passenger thrown from 
the platform of a moving passenger car is chargeable with 
more or less carelessness and therefore does not deserve the 
consideration that is due to passengers in most casualties; 
but notwithstanding this a death or injury from that cause 
is deplorable and calls attention to the merits of the vesti- 
bule. On the Mexican National a train of 24 cars was 
wrecked and two men killed by running over a hand car. 
At Dorval, on the Grand Trunk of Canada, a local freight 
train standing ac the station was simultaneously run into at 
botk ends, al! three trains being completely wrecked. 





It has been stated in some of the newspapers that the 
Johnstown bridge, which withstood tbe tremendous strain of 
the flood and accumulated wreckage, was so damaged as to 
imperil its stability. Mr. Becker, Chief Engineer Pitts- 
burgb, Cincinnati & St. Louis, and President of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, said, in the course of the dis- 
cussion on the South Fork dam, at Seabright, last Saturday, 
that the bridge was not seriously damaged by the flood, but 
that there are some superficial cracks in the masonry, caused 
by the heat from the burning wreckage. The bridge is built 
to carry four tracks, and is 50 ft. wide. Some of the coping 
was somewhat displaced, but otherwise there is no rupture 
or displacement of the structure. 





English machine shops make extended use of a tool which 
is but little used in America. It isa band saw for metals. 
Its construction is similar to that of a heavy band saw, 
with a third cariying wheel for the saw, the object of 
which is to remove the up-moving side of the: blade from 
the vicinity of the table, and thus leave a deep throat 
through which a large piece of work can be passed or a 
wide plate turned. This third wheel is placed at tbe back 
of the machine, about midway in the vertical height of 
the saw blade. The temper of the saw is slightly harder 
than that of those used for wood. The teeth are sharpened 
straight across the blade by a cutter, with its teetu at the 
right height to suit the teeth of the saw blade. This tool is 
used to cut off the spines from steel castings, the ends of 
bolts, to saw up steel, iron and copper plates to any form 
and to rough out the jaws of eccentric rods and other forg- 
ings which would require the use of slotting machines. It 
cuts as well on acircle as upon a straight line. The blade 
is lubricated with soap and water, and in a cut 6 in. long 
through a steel connecting rod jaw it works freely and 
satisfactorily. Not infrequently circular saws of large 
dimensions are used for the same purpose, and, being 
mounted on heavy frames and fed carefully up to their work, 
cut off large pieces of steel, leaving a nearly smooth surface 
on the face of the cut. A saw similar to the above is now 


in operation at the shops of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.) 
at Stamford, Conn. 








The Baltimore & Ohio, which has been for many years 
made its own car wheels, closed the foundry at Mount Clare 
last week, and will in future purchase its wheels from out- 
side manufacturers. It is said that wheels made in the com- 
pany’s foundry cost a few cents each more than other manu- 
facturers’ prices, and also that ‘here ha; recently been com- 
plaint of the wheels not giving the service they should. An 
order has been given to the Lobdell Car Wheel Co. for a 
large number of wheels, The road has been making large 
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reductions in the shop forces, and the closing of this foundry 
tbrows 75 more men out of employment. It is stated that the 
shops have heretofore made about 50,000 car wheels per 
annum. Reports as to the plans of the company are con- 
flicting, but it looks as though the intention was to devote | 
the Mount Clare shops chiefly to repair work. 








The Texas legislature, in considering railroad affairs, ‘‘got 
its back up” to such an extent that a law was enacted com- | 
pelling the head offices of certain railroads to be located | 
within that state, and the roads controlled by the Southern 
Pacific Co, will have to adjust themselves to the change by 
July 6. Itis stated that the various Texas roads of this 
system will be operated under their original names. General 
Manager A. C, Hutchinson remains at New Orleans in charge | 
of the roads in Louisiana and the steamers, while Mr. Krutt- | 
schnitt, bis Assistant, will go to Houston, and become Vice- | 
President and General Manager of the lines in Texas, It is 
probable that quite a share of the large clerical force at 
New Orleans will also have to move. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Menual of Instruction in the Principles of Prompt Aid to 

the Injured. By Alvah H. Doty, M. D. New York 

This book is thoroughly well adapted to its purpose. When 
its 217 small pages have been carefully studied the reader 
feels well equipped for emergencies—for affording tem- 
porary relief to sick or injured persons, The first 67 pages 
give a concise description, with appropriate illustrations, of 
tne anatomy and physiology of the buman body and the 
functions of the different organs. This portion of the book 
is so well done that after reading it carefully any intelligent 
person should be able to locate a broken bone or find and 
compress a severed artery. The chapter on bandages is 
peculiarly attractive to any one interested in knots and dett 
manipulation. The engravings showing bandages applied to 
all parts of the-body cause one to long for an accident and an 
occasion to use the newly-acquired information. The proper 
treatment of fractures and wounds with such appliances as | 
may be ordinarily had is well shown, as is also the various | 
means to be improvisel for transporting a wounded person. 
The better known methods of resuscitation from drowning | 
are, of course, not omitted. | 

Attention is calied to this manual in order to suggest the | 
advisability of supplying such information to conductors and | 
brakemen. Every conductor ought to be able to pass an ex- | 
amination based on this book, and it might be well to require | 
them to do so. Lectures before Railroad Y. M. C. A.’s have | 
done much good in this line, but a manual could supplement | 
the somewhat ephemeral impressions there gained with more 
definite knowledge. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 


National Switch & Signal Co., South Bethlehem, Pa.— 
This new concern has issued a brief pamphlet (which is char- | 
acterized as merely a prelimivary announcement)‘showing cuts 
of various details of the interlocking machines and other rail- | 
road appliances made by the company. Among others are a | 
vertical locking frame and vertical detector bar. The latter | 
has been recently improved, and is now in such a form as to | 
admit of the easy operation of a large number of bars by one | 
lever. The Koyl parabolic semaphore, nuw controlled by 
this company, is shown. One of these signals is now in use 
on the Manhattan Elevated, New York City. The National 
torpedo signal (formerly Palmer’s) is now controlled by this 
company, and is shown in sectional drawings. 


| 
| 








Train Accidents in May. 


COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 


2d, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Asbland, Pa., freight 
train broke in two and the rear portion ran into the forward 
one. wrecking 5 cars. 

2d, on Wisconsin Central, near High Bridge, Wis., passen- 
ger train ran into a preceding freight train. Engine and | 
caboose damaged. | 

2d, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Hancock, | 
N. Y., a fast freight train ran into the rear of a construc- 
tion tram, throwing the caboose and a coach containing em- 
ployés over an embankment into the Delaware River, injur- 
ing 10 men, 

3d, on Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western,at Cedar Grove, 
Wis., a freight train ran over a misplaced switch and into 
some cars standing on a side track. Engine and several cars 
damaged. 

4th, on Brunswick & Western, near Riverside, Ga., a con- 
struction train ran into the rear of a freight train, wrecking 
engine, caboose and 5 cars. The freight had stopped to pick 
up © man who had been run over by the train. } 

4th, on Central Vermont, near Roxbury, Vt., a freight) 
train broke in two and the rear section ran into the forward | 
one, badly wrecking 10 cars loaded with hogs, killing many | 
of them. 

5th, on Boston & Albany, near North Grafton, Mass., a 
freight train broke in two, and the two portions collided. 
wrecking 3 cars and derailing several others. 

5th, on Pennsylvania, near Columbia, Pa., a freight train 
ran into a preceding freight. One car was thrown over an 
embankment, and the caboose caught fire and was destroyed. 

7th, on Cincinnati Southern, at Rockwood, Tenn., freight 
train broke in two and the two portions collided, ditching 4 
cars. 











7th, on New York & New England, at Towner’s, N. Y., 
‘a freight train broke in two and the rear section ran back 
| into a following freight, damaging an engine and several 
cars, 

|__ 8th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Dell Rapids, 
Dak.,a freight train running at speed struck a b>x car, 
which a gale had blown from a siding on to the main track, 
= badly wrecked. One trainman killed, several in- 
jured. 








8th, on Wabash road, in St. Louis, Mo., a yard engine col- 
lided with some freight cars, killing’a fire man, 

10th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Port 
Jervis, N. Y., a west-bound freight train which had stopped 
to repair a broken coupling was run into by a following 
freight just as it was about to start again, damaging an en- 
gine, caboose and several cars. Two trainmen injured. 

13th, on Baltimore & Obio, near Monrovia, Md., a freight 
train broke in two and the detached portions collided, dam- 
aging a number of cars, 

15th, on Union Pacific, near Beatrice, Neb., a mixed train 
broke in two and the rear portion ran into the forward one, 
wrecking several cars. A passenger and an employé in ths 
rear car were injured. 

16th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Hagerstown, Md., an ex- 
cursion train ran into some freight cars left standing on the 
main track, doing considerable damage. Oe passenger iv- 
jured. 
. 17th, on Pittsburgh & Western, near Mahoningtown, Pa., 
a freight train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, 
wrecking engine, caboose and 4 cars. Two traimmen in- 


red. 

20th, on Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, near 
Charlestown, Md., a south-bound freight traiu ran into a pre- 
ceding freight which bad stopped on a curve to cool a hot 
box, wrecking engine, caboose and 8 cars. Engineer in- 
jured. 

25th, on Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, at 
Delphi, O., an express train ran into the rear of a freight 
train, doing considerable damage. One trainman injured. 

25th, on Southern Pacific, near Luling, Tex., a west-bound 
freight train collided with a light engine. Both locomotives 
and 3 cars wrecked. One of the engineers was caught in the 
wreck and killed, and the other was severely injured. 

25th, on Central of New Jersey,in Plainfield, N. J.,a 
freight train ran into the rear of another freight which had 
just come to a stop. Engine, caboose and 12 cars wrecked. 
‘Two trainmen injured. 

25th, on Richmond & Petersburg, near Richmond, Va., a 
passenger train ran into the rear of a freight train going on 
to a side-track, several cars of which bad not cleared the 
main track. Several trainmen injured. 

28th, on Pennsylvania, near Christiana, Pa., a freight 
train ran into the rear of a construction train, wrecking an 
engine and 10 cars, 

BUTTING. 


2d, on Northeastern, near Hillsdale Station, Miss., butting 
collision between two passenger trains, doing some damage. 
Two trainmen injured. 

4th, on Philadeiphbia & Reading, near McCaull'’s Ferry, 
Pa., butting collision between two freight trains, damaging 
both engines and several cars, 

5th, on Northern Pacific, near Crystal Springs, Dak., 
yutting collision between a west-bound passenger train and 
an east-bound freight train, wrecking the engine and a por- 
tion of each train, Twotrainmen killed, 2 injured. The 
cause is explained by the Superintendent as follows: The 
collision occurred through the scratching of an order at 
Steele. The trainimen, contrary to rule, accepted the 
scratched order. The order read: ‘* Meet second section No, 
1 at Windsor,” and was repeated back all right. The oper- 
ator copied the order, ‘* Meet sections No. 1,” and then sub- 
sequently, thinking probably the order was not complete, 
inserted the word ‘* first,” and made it read, ** Meet first 
section No. 1 at Windsor.” The two sections of No. 1, which 
is the through overland train, were running thirty minutes 
apart, and the freight train, according to previous orders, 
was to have met the first section at Crystal ‘Springs and then 
to have pulled on to Windsor, five miles further east, to meet 
the second section. The freight trainmen accepted the 
doctored order from the Steele operator, and, instead of 
waiting at Crystal Springs for the first section, were going 
to Windsor to meet it when the collision occurred. 

6th, on Pennsylvania, near Columbia, Pa., butting col- 
lision between two passenger trains, damaging both engines. 

6th, on Arkansas & Louisiana, near Ozan, Ark., butting 
collision between a passenger train and a construction train, 
Both engines damaged, one trainman injured. 

9th, on Central of New Jersey, near Califon, N. J., but- 
ting collision between two freight trains, due to the negli- 
gence of an operator. Both engines badly damaged, fire- 
man killed. 

7th, on Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, at Port Oran, 
N. J., butting collision between a freight train and a yard 
engine, due to an operator’s mistake. Engineer badly 
injured. 

S8tb, on Cincinnati Southern, near Glen Mary, Tenn., but- 
ting collision between passenger train No. %, behind time, 


| and a freigbt train, wrecking both engines and derailing the 
| forward portions of each train. 


One trainman killed and 3 
injured. An order was issued giving all trains 5 hours and 
15 minutes of the time of No. 2, but the copy given to the 
freight trainmen read 5 hours and 50 minutes. 


12th, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Norristown, Pa., but- 
ting collision between two freight trains, doing some 
damage. 

13th, on Arkansas & Louisiana, near Nashville, Ark., 
butting collision between a passenger train and a freight 
train, wrecking both engines and several cars. The freight 
was rupping contrary to orders. 

14th, on Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis, near 
Henryville, Ind., butting collision between two freight 
trains, due to the negligence of an operator, both engines and 
a number of cars being damaged. i 

14th, on Southern Pacific, near Los Angeles, Cal., butting 
collision between a special passenger train and a freight 
train. One passenger injured 

15th, on Southern Pacific, at Niles Station, Cal., butting 
collision between a passenger train and a freight train, 
wrecking both engines. One passenger injured. 

18th, on Illinois Central, at Duquoin, Il)., butting collision 
between two engines bound for a water tank. The engines 
were deserted before the collision. The throttle of one of 
the locomotives was opened by the shock, and it started and 
ran back some distance and collided witha yard engine, 
wrecking both. 

28th, 4:30 a m, on Housatonic road, near Trumbull, 
Conn., butting collision between a special'north-bound and a 
regular south-bound freight train, piling up the forward por- 
tions of both in a very bad wreck. Two trainmen killed, 2 
injured. The accounis indicate that the operator at Stepney, 
a station north of the point of collision, had an order to hold 
the south-bound train, but he either accepted the order after 
the train had passed him or else failed to deliver it, the train 
having passed him without stopping. The coronef’s jury, 
however, lays the blame upon the dispatcher. 

80th, on Burlington & Missouri River, in Lincoln, Neb., 
butting collision between two freight trains, wrecking both 
engines. Fireman killed. 

31st, on Dayton, Fort Wayne & Chicago, near Coalton, 
U., butting collision between two freight trains, one of 
which was being pushed. At the front of this train was a 
caboose containing 30 miners, all of whom were somewhat 
injured. Three were killed and 7 badly hurt. 

31st, on Georgia Pacific, at Columbus, Ga., butting colli- 
sion between a switching freight anda yard engine, damag- 
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ing both engines and 2 cars. 
injured 


A man in charge of stock was 




























































































































CROSSING AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

15th, at the crossing in East Birmingham, Ala., collision 
between Louisville & Nashville and Columbus & Western 
freight trains, damaging two engives and five cars. 

16th, on Pennsylvania, near Ormsby, Pa., freight train 
backing onto a side track collided ¢with a work-traiv, wreck- 
ing several cars. Eight labourers on the work train were in- 
jured, 

16th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, in the tunnel 
at Jersey City, N. J., an express train ran into a freight 
switching oa the main track, derailing two cars of the 
latter. 

80th, on Long Island road, at a crossing at Manhattan 
Junction, N. Y., an empty passenger train was backed into 
the rear car of a passenger train which was approaching the 
station, damaging two cars, one of which was partly over- 


turned. 
DERAILMENTS. 
DEFECTS OF ROADWAY. 
Ist, on Union Pacitic, near Green River, Wyo., 13 cars of 
a freight train were thrown from the track by a broken rail 
and wrecked. 


ist, on Chicago & Alton, at Bowling Green, Mo., 7 cars of 


a bridge gave way under a freight train, all but the eee 
going down with it. Tbree trainmen injured. 

6th, on Chicago & Northwestern, near Peshtigo, Wis. 
freight train thrown from the track by the spreading of the 
rails. Fire broke out and 13 cars were consumed. 

7th, on Cincinnati Southern, at vayton, Tenn., freight 
train tbrown from the track by a_ broken rail, wrecking 4 | 
cars. 

14th, on Santa Fe Southern, near Espxnola, Col., engine 
and ter der of a passenger train broke through a burning 
bridge in a hg cut om a curve. 

18th, on D 
ville, Tenn., a bridge over Stone Riv er, which bad been fired 
by sparks from a passing train, gave way under a locomo- 
tive sent out witb a number of laborers for the purpose of 
extinguishing the flames, and fell into the stream below, a 
distance of about 40 ft. Engineer, fireman and 4 laborers 
injured and 5 laborers killed. 

33d, on Missouri, Kansas & Texas, near Waco, Tex., 
freight train thrown from the track by the spreading of the 
rails, damaging several cars. 

30th, on Baltimore & Ohio, 
and forward 
by the spreading of the rails. 


near Rockville, Md., engine 


DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 

2d, on Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 
Manor, Ill., 13 cars of a freight train were derailed and 
ditched by the breaking of a truck, 4 of them being 
pletely wrecked. 

Sth, on Valley road, at Cleveland, O., the smoking car of 
a passenger train, running at speed, w as derailed by a loose 
wheel and burled against a coal car standing ona siding. 
One side of the smoker 
and injuring 7 others. 

15th, on Keystone Lumber Co’s road, 
Miss., 3 cars of a freight train were 
by the breaking of an axle. One employé killed, 2 injured. 

17th, on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitic, near Bremen, 
Iil., 25 cars of a freight train were derailed and badlv 
wrecked by the breaking of a journal. 
the wreck was consumed. 

Isth, on Central Pacific, 
broke under a coach in 
the preceding baggage and express cars, all three being bad- 
ly damaged. One trainman injured. 

18th, on Boston & Maine, at Salem, Mass., 
ward truck under a parlor car of a_ passenger train broke, 
tearing the truck to pieces and letting the car body fall upon 
the rails. A passenger at the rear end of{the preceding car 
got frightened on seeing the end of the car go down, jumped 
off and was seriously injured. 


near Brookhaven, 


near Bakersfield, 
a passenger train, 


Cal., 


9 cars of a freight train derailed and wrecked by the break 
ing of a journal. 

27th, on Obio, Indiana & Western, near Bloomington, 
ill., 12 cars of a treight tram derailed by a broken axle. 

20th, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Auburn, Pa., freight 
train derailed and wrecked by the breaking of an axle. 

NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 

3d, on Canada & St. Louis, at Shepshewana, Ind., engine 
and forward car of passenger train derailed by a misplaced 
switch. Engineer injured. 

7th, on Louisville & Nashville, noar Erin, Tenn., 
and 2 cars of a freight train derailed by a misplaced switch. 

13th. 10 p. m., on Brooklyn, 
ville, N. Y., a passenger train ran over a misplaced switch, 
ani dashed intoa round house, badly damaging 2 locomotives 
and the building. One trainman injured. 

24th, on Southern Pacific. near Glidden, Tex., freight train 
derailed by a misplaced switch. The engine was overturned, 
and one car wrecked. Engineer injured. 

80th, on Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, at Perrysburg, 
O., passenger train derailed by a misplaced switch, the 
gine being overturned, and 2 coaches damaged. Two train- 
men and several passengers injured. 

30th, on St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas, near Helena, Ark., 


and tipped off a trestle which was undergoing repairs, 
eral rails having been removed. Three trainmen injured. 


sev- 


UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 
train ran over some cattle, derailing the entire train. 
engine was overturned ip the ditch, and several 
damaged. Four trainmen and 3 passengers injured 
10th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near 
vis, N. Y., a freight train ran into wreckage thrown 
from the opposite track, doing some damage. 
10th, on Eastern of Minnesota, near Hinckley, Minn., 
fre sight train ran over some cattle and 16 cars were derailed 
and badly wrecked. Two trainmen injured. 


in the diteb. The fireman was caught under 
burned to death. 
15th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near Winslow, 


by a sand drift. 
“a on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near Hauck’s Tank, 
M., freight train derailed by a sand drift and wrecked. 





jured. 

22d, on Denver & Rio Grande, near Gray’s Siding, Col., a1 
empty engine was derailed by a boylder which had _ rollec 
down upon the track. Engineer and fireman injured. 
23d, about 11:30 p.m., on St. Louis & San Francisco, 




















Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, near Nash- | 


‘ars of a passenger train thrown from the track | 


near Park | 


com- | 


was demolished, killing 1 passenger | 
thrown off a trestle | 
Fire broke out, and | 
a wheel | 


derailing it and | 


axle of for- | 


24th, on Grand Rapids & Indiana, near Plainwell, Mich., | 


engine | 


Bath & West End, at Union- | 


en- | 


an engine and several cars of a freight train were derailed | 


Sth, on Northeastern, near Hattiesburg, Miss., a passenger | 
The 
cars were} 
Port Jer- 
over 


rolled down upon the track, and was derailed and overturned 
the engine and | 


Ariz., engine and several cars of a passenger train derailed 


near Sullivan, Mo., passenger train was derailed at e, point 
where rail fastenings had been maliciously removed. The 
tender and baggage car went over an embankment and 
several coaches were badly damaged. One trainman and 35 
passengers injured, 

31st, afternoon, on Pennsylvania road, at Conemaugh, 
Pa., three passenger trains detained at the station by wash- 
outs were overwhelmed by the flood in the river from the 
broken South Fork reservoir and some of the cars were car- 
ried down stream. The passengers and trainmen were 
warned of the danger by the whistling of the engine of a 
work train rushing down the valley abead of the flood, and 
had barely time to escape. Some who hesitated or lingered 
were drowned; the exact number is not known, butit 1s esti- 
mated at 23 passengers and 1 trainman. 


UNEXPLAINED. 

2d, on Kansas City. Memphis & Birmingbam, near Birm- 
ingham, Ala., engine and 9 cars of a freight train derailed 
and ditcbed. 

5th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Telford, Pa., 
train derailed and partially wrecked. 
injured, and 1 tramp killed. 

6th, on Maine Central, at Orono, Me., 3 piatform cars of a 
freight train were derailed and wrecked. A brakeman on 
one of them was thrown into a river, but escaped without 


freight 
Engineer and a tramp 





a freight train were thrown from the “track by a broken rail | injury. ; ~ Sy ee) 
and wrecked. Tramp killed. 7th, - Pittsburgh, Cincinvati & St. Louis, near Miami- 
3d, on Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeliaz, near Mayuard, O., ; Ville, O., freight train derailed at a crossing, w recking sev- 


eral cars. 

8th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Markham, 
LN. Y., freight train derailed and partially wrecked. One 
brakeman killed and 1 injured. 

Ytb, on Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, at Canton, O., 
two cars of a freight train were derailed and ditched, injur- 
ing a trainman. 

9th, on Pennsylvania, near Christiana, Pa., 
ears of a freight train deraiied. 

11th, on Alabama Great Southern, at Birmingham, Ala., 
| switch engine derailed and thrown over an embankment. 
Two trainmen injured. 

13th, on New York Central & Hudson River, 
Falls, N. Y.. 2 cars of a stock train derailed. 

17th, on Missouri Pacific, at Centretown, Mo., 5 cars of a 
freight train were derailed and damaged. 

2Uth, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near Tempest, 
Col., 4 cars of a freight train were derailed and wrecked, 
killing a number of cattle. 

20th, on Hannibal & St. Joseph, near Macon, Mo., freight 
train derailed. Five oil tank cars exploded and 17 loaded 
cars and about 100 yards of track were destroyed. One train- 
man fatally injured. 

20th, on Richmond & Danville, near Romancoke, Va., 
gine, tender and a box car of a mixed train were derailed. 

21st, on Missouri, Kansas & Texas, near Temple, Tex., 
freight train derailed and wrecked. Engineer killed and 2 
brakemen injured. 

23d, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, near Avon 
| Conn., 13 cars of a freight train derailed, a number of them 
being badly wrecked. One trainman injured. 
25th,on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near 
hamton, N. Y,, freight train derailed, damaging 
cars, injuring 4 tramps. 

29th, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Auburn, 
train derailed, 

29th, on New York & Massachusetts, at Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., 7 freight cars broke away from an engine and ran 
down grade some distance to the tracks of the New York 
| Central, where they derailed, 3 of them being wrecked. 
30th, on Kansas City, Wyandotte & Northwestern, at 
| Leavenworth, Kan., engine of passenger train derailed and 
disabled. 

30th, on Texas & Pacific, near 
derailed, wrecking three cars. Three trainmen injured. 

3ist,on Missouri, Kansas & Texas, at Circleville, Tex., 5 
cars of a.stock train derailed and wrecked. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

3d, on Manhattan Elevated, at Third avenue and Thirty- 
fourth street, New York City, engine of a passenger 
blew out a cylinder head. 

10th, on the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, near 
Oakbourn station, Pa., a large tree was blown down upon a 
| passenger train, crushing the tender and forward part of the 

baggage car, 

24th, on Southern Pacific, near Harwood, 
passenger train broke a parallel rod. 

\ summary will be found in another column. 


engine and 18 


at Little 


en- 


3ing- 
several 


Pa., coal 


Cisco, Tex , freight train 


Tex., engine of 


TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 
The East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia has given an order 
for building 25 locomotives to the Schenectady Locomotive 
| Works. 





Car Notes. 


The Atlantic Coast Line has given an order to the South 
Baltimore Car Works for 300 box cars, and to the Tredegar 
W orks, of Richmond, Va., an order for 110 flatcars and 175 

| box cars. 

The Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co., of Dayton, O., 
this week delivered a number of new passenger cars to the 
New York Central & Hudson River, part of a large order 
from that road. 


The New York Central & Hudson River has just completed 
| the first of two new funeral cars to be used between New 
| York and Woodlawn cemetery. The car is divided into three 
| compartments. In one end a room is fitted up for the casket; 
| 
| 
| 


it is finished in mahogany throughout, with 
falque upon which the casket rests, Adjoining this is a room 
designed to afford seclusion to the family and immediate 
| friends of the deceased. The remaining vompartment is for 
the use of the others attending the funeral and is fitted up in 
drawing-room style. The cost of the car was about $10,000. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East 
erecting an iron bridge for the Somerset 


Serlin, Conn., 


| road at Caratunk 


13tb, on Union Pacific, near Bailey Station, Col., engine | Falls, Me., consisting of three spans, about 150 ft. each. The 
of switching freight train ran into a boulder which had same company has just completed 23 spans of Lridge for the 


Haitford & Connecticut Western, between Hartford and 


cver the canal at Liberty street, 
,} mated will cost $137,000. 
1 


River, at Dallas, Tex 





train | 


amahogony cata- | 


18 


The Hamilton County Commissioners have authorized the | 
NS wo trainmen killed, two trainmen and two drovers in-| County Auditor to advertise for bids for a bridge and viaduct | 
Cincinnati, which it is esti- 


The County Commissioners of Dallas County bave adver- 
tised for bids to build two new iron bridges across Trinity 


Two large wooden bridges over Rifle Creek and over Lick- 
ing Creek, near Alexandria, Ky., were washed away the past 
week, and will be renewed at once by the town authorities. 
They will be of iron and steel, each 240 ft. in length. 

The County Commissioners of Frederick County, {Md., 
have awarded the following contracts for the building of 
bridges over the Monocacy River in place of those recently 
destroyed by the flood: The Liberty turnpike bridge, to the 
Smith Bridge Co., for $11.200; the Creagerstown bridge, 
to the King Iron Bridge & Mfg. Co., for $6.870; the Schill 
bridge, to the Columbia Bridge Co., for $9,600; the Miller 
bridge, to the Groton Bridge Co., for $4,370; the George- 
town turnpike bridge, to the King Iron Bridge Mfg. Co., 
for $10,780; the Buckeystown bridge, to the Wrought Iron 
Bridge Co., for $7,500; the Greenfield Mulls bridge, to 
Messrs. Dean & Westbrook, for ,100. These do not com- 
prise the entire number destroyed. 
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Manufacturing and Business. 


The Chicago splice bar mill of Morris, Sellers & Co. has 
started up with the new 600 h. p. steam engine and heavier 
train of rolls. The introduction and use of heavier sections 
of steel rails has necessitated the making of much larger 
splice bars than formerly used. The firm is prepared to roll 
bars for rails running from 70 to 100 lbs. per yard. 

The Johnson Switch Co., whose works were entirely swept 
away from Woodvale, Pa., in the recent flood, 1s making pre- 
parations to rebuild its plant on an extended scale at Moxham, 
three miles up the stream, The company employs from 1,000 
to 1,200 men, 

William Tod & Co., of Youngtown, O., report an unusual- 
ly large number of rolling mill engines and blast furnace en- 
gines as being inquired for at present. The firm is building a 
blowing engine embodying some new features for the She- 
nk undoah Furnace Co., of Milnes, Va., and has also just 
shipped a Porter-Hamilton engine to Carnegie Bros. & Co., 
and is building one for the Lake Erie Iron Co. of Cleveland, 
O. 

The National Boiler Compound Co., of Chicago, has been 
organized for the manufacture of c ompounds for the removal 
and prevention of scale or incrustation in boilers. The capi- 
tal stock is $50,000, and the imecorporators are Peter De 
Tamble, Edward Hurley and Elbert R. De Tamble. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, of Chicago, has just been award- 
ed the contract for the machinery for the Clark street draw- 
bridge. 

Lodge, Davis & Co., 


of Cincinnati, have purchased the 


entire plant of the Cincinnati Corrugating Iron Co., which 
they will equip with improved machinery for the manufac- 


ture of engine Jathes, iron-planers, shapers, upright drills, 
ete. This will about double their present capacity. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Strong 
Co. the following directors were chosen: A, 


Locomotive 
G. Darwin, 


Malcolm Niven, New Jersey; C. C. Worthington, A. B. 
Coit, Geo. S. Strong, H. F. Taintor, New York: Geo. D. 
McCreary and H. G. Morris, Philadelphia; Geo, H. Myers, 


Bethlehem, Pa. Mr. A. G. Darwin was re-elected President 
and G. D. McCreary, Vice-President and Treasurer, and Mr. 
M. Niven was elected Secretary. 

The Edison Electric Light Co. is equipping the new steel 
steamer “General,” of the Pennsylvania Company's service, 
witha dynamo of 150 lights, and a steam plant from the 
New York Safety Steam Power Co. The company is also 
furnishing the fixtures, which are very elaborate, and is in- 
stalling a plant on the new steel boat ‘*Pierpont,” of the 
Brooklyn Union Co., consisting of 100 lights, complete, and 
an Armington & Sims engine. 

The contract for two large duplex gas compressurs and 
boilers for the Kentucky Rock Gas Co. has been placed with 
the Clayton Air Compressor Works, Dey street. New York. 
These compressors have « daily capacity of 2,000,000 cubic 
ft., and are tocompress the natural gas at the wells to a’press- 
urejof 200 Ibs. per square inch and force it a distance of 32 
miles to Louisville for light and power purposes. The Clay- 
ten air compressors are well adapted for compressing 
natural gas, and have been very successfully used in several 
fields. 

The following recent orders have been received by the 
Philadelphia Testing Machine Works of Riehle Brothers, 
Philadelphia: One 60 ton Richle self-adjusting railroad track 
scale for the Thomas [ron Co,, Hokendauqua, Pa.; one 50- 
ton Rieble self-adjusting track scale for C. Midgeley & Co., 
Etowah, Ala. : £00-lb. cloth tester for the East Lake 
Wooleen Co., N. J.; one 500-lb. wire tester for 





one 
Bridgeton, 


Blasius & Sons, Philadelphia: one 20,000-Ib, testing ma- 
chine for the Penn, Salt Mfg. Co., Natrona, Pa.; one 5,000- 


lb. transverse testing machine with transverse indicator for 
Chattanooga Agricultural Works, Chattanooga, Tenn.; one 
1,000-lb United States standard cement testing machine, 
University of lowa, lowa City, Lowa. ; one 10-ton wagon 
seale for Johnson Foundry, Johnstown, Pa. ; one 5-ton wagon 
seale for Carlin & Hass, Chester, Pa.; one 5-ton coal scale 
for Manz Brewing Co., Philadelpbia; two extra heavy 
furnace charging scales for the Uennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.; one extra heavy turnace 
charging scales for the W oodstoc k Iron Co., Anniston, Ala. ; 
one weigh master frame and standard, made to Turkish 
Standard for Algeria, 


Steel. 
has completed one of the 
It is an 18,000 


and 
The Kingston Locomotive Co. 
heaviest castings ever turned out in Canada, 
Ib. crank for a pump. 

The new Eliza Furnace No. of Jones & Laughlin was 
blown in a few days ago and is now successfully casting 200 
tons per day. 

The stockholders of the Glasgow Lron Co., of Pottstown, 
Pa , have voted to increase the capital stock from $300,000 
to $500,000, 

Stack No. of the Allentown Iron Works, recently 
produced 630 tons of pig iron, ina 16 ft. furnace, 50 per 
cent. of which was A No. 1 foundry. This is said to be the 
biggest production of iron in a week in one furnace ever 
made in the Lehigh Valley. 

The Columbia Iron & Steel Co., of Uniontown, Pa., is 
adding open-hearth furnaces to its works, and have made 
two large steam punching machines intended for use on 20- 
in. beams. 

Amoug recent large orders of the Leechburg Foundry & 
Machine Co. rec eived is one from the Rolled ‘Steel Carriage 


Tron 


5, 


| Canaan, Conn. Wheel Co., of Pittsburgh, for one 6-in. roll train, one 16- 
| The Supervisors of Yolo and Sutter Counties, Cal., have | in. roll train and other special machinery; also a large roll 
| jointly appropriated $10,000 to build an iron and steel | order from the Cohoes Rolling Mull Co., of Cohoes, N. Y. 

| bridge at Knights Landing, Cal., across the Sacramento Alex. Laughlin & Co., of Cleveland, builders of regenera- 
| River. tive gas furnaces, have sold their patents, drawings, ecc., to 


the Alex. Laughlin Co. (incorporated), who assume entire 


charge of the business of the firm. 


Engine No. 10,000. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works recently completed their 

ten thcusandth locomotive, 

gine for the Northern Pacific. 
' 


which was a consolidaticn en- 
The first thousand was com~ 
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pleted in 1861, the second in 1870. the third in 1872, the 
fourth in 1876 and _ the fifth ia 1880. No. 10,000 weighs 
75 tons, 6714 tons being on the ei;ht 50-in. drivers. The 
cylinders are 22 by 28. boiler 72 in. diameter. There are 
2712} in. flues, and the total heating surface is 2,293 square 
feet. 


One Hundred and Twenty Miles an Hour. 


The Electro-Automatic Transit Co., of Baltimore, has been 
engaged for some time ina series of experiments with the 
Weems electric railroad system at Laurel, Md. The object 
in view is the construction of a railroad of 24-in. gauge for 
the transportation of mails and light packages. There ap- 
pears to be no peculiarity in the system, excepting that, 
being on a comparatrvely small scale, it is believed that elec- 
tricity can be utilized to advantage for greater distances, 
where the speed oi the motor for certain purpo-es will more 
than compensate for its inability ©o baul heavily loaded trains. 
{t will also be possible to dispatch trains at frequent intervals. 
The motor car is 18 ft. long and 244 ft. wide, pointed in 
front, with an inclmed plane so arranged that the air 
pressure in front will tend to keep the macbine on the track 
at the high speeds at which it is prcposedto run. Ali wheels 
and appliances are placed within the walls of the car in order 
to reduce the air resistance to the minimum, The current 
will be furnished froma statio*, and generated eitner by 
water or steam power. The company is said tu own 143 
patents in this and ovber countries, covering among other 
things a spec‘al form of rail, forms of journal adapted to high 
speeds, and a plan for telescoping the cars of a train in order 
that au unbroken surface may be presented to the air. The 
experimental line at Laurel is two miles in length, including 
29 changes of grade. Some of the inclines are as steep as 
108 ft. to the mile. A speed of two mi.es per minute is said 
to have been obtained. 

The officers of the c mpany are: Dr. Julian J. Chisclm, 
President; O. J. Smith, ef New York, Vice-President; Alex. 
Brown, Treasurer; Wm. M. Pegram, Secretary; David G. 
Weems, General Manager; J.J. Chisolm, Edwd. B. Bruce, 
B. F. Gambrill, O. J. Smita, Robertson Taylor, Franklin 
J. Morton, Alex. Brown, 8. E. George, Wm. M. Pegram, 
Edwin F. Abell, David G Weems, Directors. 

Davi G, Weems, of Baltimore, is the inventor of the sys- 
tem. O.J. Smith. the Vice-President, is President of the 
American Pre-s Association of New York. The officers of 
of the company have made frequeut visits to witness the 
various trials, and with each successful increase of speed 
made have enlarged their expectations of future results. It 
remains to be demonstrated, however, whether the system 
can be operated successtully and economically for long dis- 
tances, and the claim that these cars will not require a per- 
sonal attendent for each is certainly open to question. Mr. 
Weems appears to be a new comer in the electrical field. 


The Nicaragua Canal. 


The Nicaragua Canal Construction Co. held its annual meet- 
ing in Denver, Colo., June 21, and the following directors 
were choseu: A. C, Cheney, A. O. Cheney, Edward Hol- 
brook, A. F. Hedges, R. A. Lancaster, W. L. Scott, H. C. 
Taylor, R. Sturgis, J. W. Miller, A. M. Hoyt, J. E. 
O’Shaugnessy aud Daniel G. Jeffers. The work to be done is 
roughly summed up as follows: A breakwater at Greytown, 
on the Carrivbean Sea, dredging thence to the westward ten 
miles through lagoons, swamps and low ground, then a 
lock of 31 ft. lift. Two miles beyond there is a second or 
double lock of the combined lift of 75 ft., then a dam and 
rock cut of 3 miles, followed by 12 miles of free navigation 
in the valleys of the San Francisco and Machado rivers, the 
waters of which will be raised by dams and embankments, 
the basins connecting directly with the San Juan River above 
a large dam across the stream which will raise the water in 
the river and lake, and secure additional free navigation of 
64 miles in the river and 56 miles across tbe lake. On the 
west of the lake the canal will enter a cut of slight 
depth in the earta and rock of 814 miles, issuing into the Tolo 
basin with 5 miles of free navigation obtained by damming 
the Rio Grande. At this dam a series of locks lowers the 
level 85 ft., and the canal proceeds iu excavation down the 
valley of the Rio Grande a distance of 2 miles, to the last 
rock, a tidal lock of 30 ft. lift, below which the canal enters 
_ u, per portion of the harbor of Brito, 1!1f miles from the 
-acitic. 

The total cost of buildiug the canal is estimated at $60,- 
000,000, A‘l the preliminary work bas been completed and 
active construction work commenced, 


The Iron Ore Trade on the Lakes. 
The Mining Journal, of Marquette, gives the. shipment of 
iron ore from the Lake Superior mines for this season up to 
June 19 as 1,838,769 tons, and as a matter of comparison it 


prints the shipments by ports upto this time for the two 
past years: 





COIN. Sack aisnans neuen caeetabe same eess $97,291 
o_O ee es 836,230 
es ee ee em) eee = 13,144 
PRON NON. 0. sis oveicsasab dheseeesonens 380,060 
Two Harbors, Mime. oi.6ises csecccse ices 212,018 

1,838,769 


_ This increased shipment of 120 per cent. taken in connec- 
tion with the increased output of our Southern furnaces in- 
dicates a strong feeling on the part of our iron producers, 
and the reported determination of the Minnesota Iron Co. 
toexpend $1,300,000 in ore carrying steamers and barges 
shows that they expect the present demand to continue. 

There is a theory that this ore is being hurried forward so 
as to be out of the way of any increase of freights from the 
transportation of grain; freigbts being now $1.25 from the 
head of the lake, $1.10 from Marquette and 90 cents from 
Escanaba, but the ./ournal says that a conservative estimate 
places the amount of ore now sold at 3,700,000 tons. 

Itis rumored that the Otis Iron & Steel Co., of Cleve- 
land, is intending to put in a “basic” steel plant. This, 
if true, will give a market for the non-Bessemer ores of Lake 
Superior, which so far have found restricted sale, as they 
were too far from fuel to compete with other non-Bessemer 
ores. The Otis Co. has just finished a new shop containing 
thirteen large steam hammers, fur axle work. 


Consolidation of Car Heating Companies. 
The Sewall Car Heating Co., of Portland, Me., and the Mc- 
Elroy Car Heating Co., of Detroit, Micb., have been con- 
solidated as the Consolidated Car Heating Co., and not as 
the National Car Heating Co., as we announced last week. 
and which was first adopted. The capital stock is 
$2,500,000. The railroad companies will be given 
the choice of using either the Sewall or McElroy  sys- 
tem in its entirety, or any combination of the two systems 
they may desire. By the consolidation of the two companies 
the ownership ot nearly 100 patents, including the applicatons 
now pending, is given tu the Consolidated Car Heating Co. 
Considerable laboratory work is in progress, but as yet no 
new devices are far enough advanced to be made public. 
The company claims that its patents cover much the larger 
proportion of the features that have met with the favor of 
the railroad mechanical officers who have decided in favor of 








steam car-heating systems. The fo:lowing are the names of the 
officers of the company: President. Mr. R. C. Pruyn, Albany, 
N. Y.: Vice-President. Mr. A. S. Hatch, 15 Cortlandt street, 
New York; Vice-President and Treasurer, Col. Willam G. 
Rice, Albany ; General Manager, Mr. D. D. Sewall. Mr. J. 


F. McElroy aud Mr. J. E. Sewall will have charge of the | 


mechanical department of the new company. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 


Three train robbers were sentenced in Arizona last week 
25 years each in the penitentiary. 

Press dispatches last week stated that the Chinese Govern- 
ment was again active in railroad affairs, and that bids for 
the construction of a railroad from Pekin to Han Kow would 
probably soon be invited. 

A Reme, Watertown & Ogdensburg car, which had been 
wrecked on the Canadian Pacific, in Canada, and came home 
with new trucks, was assessed by the custom-house officers 
with duty on *timported trucks,” although the axles were not 
new. 


The Michigan legislature last week passed a bill reducing 
passenger fares on the roads of the state to 2, 2)¢,3 and 5 
cents per mile, according to the gross earnings, but before 
the bill reached the Governor it was recalled, and is now 
said to be dead. 


Foreign Notes. 


A new source of economy has been opened to the railroad 
companies of England and the Continent of Europe, where 
the cars are warmed by hot water foot-pans, which, between 
injuries from being placed in boilers to heat the water, and 
from knocks received in passing to and from the cars, are 
often leaky, requiring soldering. One company, mstead of 
selling a lot of old foot-warmers for the customary price of 
a few pounds, extracted the solder, which weighed over a 
ton aud was worth over £100. 

At the Guildba!! dinner to the visiting American engineers, 
Dr. J. Whitemore referred to the nomenclature adopted for 
new railroad stations in this country, which has, at times, 
been onjected to ascrude. He said “that fora long time 
the corporation he represented built from 400 to 500 miles of 
railroad annually, and bad to name from 5U to 80 stations. 
At the outset Indian names were selected, but the language 
contained from 400 to 500 words, many of which were not 
eupbonious; and then, by a mixture of Indian and Greek, new 
names, such as Minneapolis, were evolved. An Indian 
dancing-ground was indicated by St. Vitus. When the list 
of popular saints was exhausted they fell back on modern 
names like Bright, Gladstone, Bessemer, Tyndall, Huxley, 
Darwin, Spencer and Victoria.” 

A concession for a railroad from Jaffa to Jerusalem has 
been granted by the Sultan to Mr. Joseph Navon, an Otto- 
map subject, for 71 years. It is stated that a company has 
been formed in England and France to carry out the scheme, 
and that tae engineers are soun expected to undertake the 
work. 


The conference between Italy and Switzerland upon the 
proposed Simplon tunnel will be held at Geneva on July 1. 

The exbibit of American machinery at the Paris Exhibition 
is a notably iarge and complete one. It occupies one-third of 
the entire space in the big machinery palace, which is pearly 
1,400 ft. long, 370 ft. wide and 170 ft. bigh. There are 500 
exhibitors in electrical inventions alone. The Edison exhibit 
occupies one-half of the entire American frontage, covering 
9,000 sq. ft. It is the largest single exhibit in the Exbibition. 
It is devised to illustrate in miniature most of the practical 
results of Mr. Edison’s inventions. His entire category of 
inventions, numbering 493, is represented. 


‘The Intelligent Compositor.” 

When the typesetter knows no English whatever he can 
perpetrate bulls compared with which those ordinarily 
regarded as ** funny ” are excessively tame. In tis line 
the following specimen of the troubles of a South American 
road in getting up a circular of instructions will be interest- 
ing: 

USE OF VACUUM BRAKE, 

1 The brake sbould never le fully oppiico, unless on occa- 
sions of emergency, aud Drivers must at all times avoid 
shocks tsudden stoppages. 

2 Should a uaggon leave the track erhen running behiud 
the engine, do not apply the brake fully, lut stop as quickly 
aud as gradualls as possible, without bringing the full weight 
of train on the waggon off the rails. 

3 Care must be taken en using the brake nheuon points y 
crossing as by applying the brake too suddenly, it is baile to 
jump the waggons off the track. 

4 Jrben possiile appli the trake ni tenie to stop at the de- 
sired place evithout useng the full power of brake. 

5 Houed these be any leakage in the brake pipes drivers 
must 1mmediatels report it. 

6 Jrben standing still, shut the steane cock to brake. 

JOHN Mc. GE! 
Chief Engineer. 
Sunday Rest. 

By discontinuance of Sunday freight trains the Michigan 
Central bas taken off 549 men from service on that day, di- 
vided as follows: Forty-eight engineers, 48 firemen, 50 con- 
ductors, 100 brakemen, 2 baggagemen, 15 telegraph opera- 
tors, 71 agents, station men and clerks, 1 train dispatcher, 
9 yard masters, 69 switchmen, 34 belpers, 2 switch tenders, 
45 yard engineers and 45 firemen, 4 car checkers, 6 round- 
house men. The company operates 1,537 miles of road, and 
has about 8,000 employés. 








RAILROAD LAW=NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 

The Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia decides 
that where the road of a railroad company passes into two 
states, in each of which it is a domestic corporation, and the 
trustee in a mortgage upon the whole road first brings a suit 
in one state to foreclose the mortgage, and afterwards brings 
an ancillary suit in the other state for the same purpose, the 
plaintiff in said suits cannot object to or prevent a lien credi- 
tor of the railroad company, who bas not filed his claim in 
the first suit, from intervening in the second to establish his 
lien.* 

The Supreme Court of South Carolina holds that an action 
to enjoin a railroad company from appropriating land for 
its road, and for damages for such appropriation, is not an 
action ‘‘for the recovery of real property, or the recovery 
of the possession thereof.” * 

In Nebraska, the Federal Court rules that where a coun- 
ty’s issue of bonds for denation toa railroad bas been held 
void in a court of law, as in excess of the constitutional 
limit of indebtedness, equity has no power to scale down the 
issue to the limit, and enforce it against the county, the cou- 
tract being indivisible, and void in toto, and there being no 
executed consideration to support au implied promise .* 

In New York, a railroad corporation of Obio, Indiana, Illi- 


neis and Missouri, which bad equipped its road under an 
agreement witb a car trust, leased tue road and equipment 
to defendant, a railroad company, which, to induce the car 
trust to leave the equipment on the road, agreed to pay the 
balances unpaid by its lessor at certain times, in considera- 
tion of which payments the car trust agreed to transfer and 
assign all its interest to deferdant. Ali the states im which 
the company was incorporated, except Indiana, provided for 
the lease of one railroad by another. The laws of Missouri 
provided that the lease should not be binding until at a meet- 
ing of the stockholders, called for that purpose, a majority 
assented thereto in writing, or until the holders of a majority 
of the stock assented thereto in writing, and a certificate, 
signed by the President and Secretary, was filed with the 
Secretary of State. No meeting was held of defendant’s 
stockholders, but a certificate was filed, signed by the Presi- 
dent, who . wned nearly all of the stock, and the Secretary, 
and the road was operated by defendant without any objec- 
tion from its lessor, The Federal Circuit Court, in an action 
by the car trust on its agreement witb defendant, decrees 
that the railroad cannot set up that it had no power to make 
the agreement. * 

Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers. 

A Florida statute prohibits the expulsion of a passenger by 
a railroad company for non-payment of fare at any point 
other than a usual stopping place, or near some dwelling 
house. The Supreme Court of that State rules that when 
a passenger wantonly violates any other reasonable rule of a 
railroad company, the obligation te transport him ceases, 
and the company may expel bim from the train at any con- 
venient and safe point that may be selected by the officer in 
charge, no more force being used than may be necessary for 
such purpose. This is a common law right, and bas not been 
restricted by statute as in cases of non-payment of fare.® 

In Florida the Supreme Court lays it down that it is the 
duty of a railroad company to have a good, substantial and 
safe track for the use of its trains, and default in that duty, 
in consequence of which a passenger is injured, is neghgence 
for which the company will be responsible in damages. In 4 
case in which it 1s shown that afcer an accident on the road 
causing injury, it was found that a rail only 10 ft. long was 
out of place, and the track was very bad, the rails much 
worn, and were of all lengths, while usually they are 50 ft. 
long, the verdict of the jury finding negligence should not be 
disturbed.” 

In Texas the Supreme Court rules that a railroad, being 
bound to protect its passengers from the violence and insult 
of its own servants, 1s liable for the damages caused by an 
assault on a passenger by the conductor in charge of the 
train, though tbe assault 1s made willfully and maliciously, 
and in no manner connected with the discharge of the con- 
ductor’s duties. 7 

In Pennsylvania a passenger was on a train from F. to C. 
The night was dark. Just before the train reached W. the 
conductor announced that passengers for C.wouid change cars 
at W. Shortly afterward the train stopped, not at a station, 
but on a bridge. No announcement was made that the train 
had not reached the station, and the passenger stepped off in 
the darkness, and fell through the bridge and was killed. 
The Supreme Court holds that the quesvion of negligence was 
properly left to be decided by the jury.* 

Iu Florida, the Supreme Court rules that a person travel- 
ing on a train which has with it a stock-car carrying horses 
for him, his duty under his contract being ** to feed, water 
and take care of the horses,” is not guilty of contributory 
negligence from the fact that he was on said car when he 
was i)jured, if he was on the car while stopped at a station 
in the performance of this duty, and had not finished when 
the train started off, after a stoppage of 15 or 20 minutes, 
instead « f 45, the usual time, and if it is not shown that be 
bad opportunity before the accident to go to any other 
car.® 

In Indiana the Supreme Court holds that it is the duty of 
a railroad company carefully to test and inspect its bridges, 
and materials used therein, from time to time; and it is not 
sufficient that such materials are purchased from reputable 
manufacturers. ?° 

In Indiana, where a passenger was injured by a collision 
between two trains at a crossing, the Supreme Court bolds 
that the fact that he saw the engime of the otber train ap 
proaching the crossing, and could bave signaled defendant's 
engineer of the approaching danger by pulling the bell-rope 
in time for him to bave stopped the train and avoided the 
accident, does not relieve the defendant from liability."! 

Tbe Supreme Court of Georgia rules that ove kuowingly 
and needlessly walking at night upon a railroad track can, 
by the use of ordinary diligence, avoid being run over by a 
train, unless 1t appears that owing to some special fact or 
| aaa the use of such diligence would prove ineffect- 
ual,?2 

in 4labama a man was lying drunk outside of a railroad 
track, at right angles therewith, and with his head between 
the ends of two ties in a depression, so that an approaching 
engineer could only see part of the body, and could not tell 
that 1t was a human being till be should lift hishead. When 
the train was so near that it conld not stop before striking 
him, he raised his head and was killed. Had he not raised 
his bead be would not have been injured. The Supreme 
Court holds that the railroad is not liable.** 

In Supreme Court of Alabama rules that one contracting 
for the use of a side track impliedly assumes the duty of so 
using it as to keep it free from obstructions, and is charge- 
able with any act of negligence of his agents in the perform- 
ance of their duty in relation thereto, or of the employés of 
such agents, though he has no immediate control of such em- 
sloyés.24 

In Missouri a man walked upon the railroad track where 
he bad no right, and knowing that a train was due from 
behind him, but did not look in that direction, and 
was struck and killed. The track was properly fenced. The 
train gave n> signal, though the engineer could have seen 
him at nearly 200 yards distance. The Supreme Court 
holds that the railroad compauy is not liable.?® 

In Texas a young girl was walking on the railroad track 
from school, when she stepped aside fora train until it bad 
passed. The train had separated from some cause, and the 
rear car of the part attached to the locomotive was some 5V0 
yards in advance of the foremost car in the part of the train 
following. After the first part of the train had passed, the 
child went upon the track and was ruu over by the cars fol- 
lowing. As soon as the separation was seen defendant’s em- 


ployés at once applied the brakes to stop th» aetached part 
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of the train. 
not liable. !® 

In Missouri a railroad had three tracks crossing the street 
at rigbt angles. A man was driving on topof a load of wood. 
There was a defect at the third track, the last one reached 
by deceased. This track was neither planked nor level with 
the roadway over a portion or ail of the width of the street. 
In passing over the third track he was thrown off and run 
over. The Supreme Court holds the railroad liable .17 

In Indiana the Supreme Court rules that the watchman at 
a crossing being an employé of the road, it was wholly imma- 
terial as to whether its officers and managers did or did not 
know of his incompetency.!* 

In Pennsylvania a pedestrian attempted to cross the track 
at a point much used by the public as a crossing with the 
railroad’s consent, though not a public.crossing, where there 
was nothing to prevent his seeing a train for some distance, 
if be bad looked for it, at a time in the afternoon while it was 
yet light, and was run over by a train that was being backed 
rapidly without any signal. The Supreme Court holds that 
the railroad cannot be held liable, though plaintiff states that 
he looked each way for a train and saw none. '* 

The Supreme Court of Indiana rules that the fact that one 
was suffering from Bright’s disease when injured does not 
preclude recovery for the injuries, as, though they were 
aggravated thereby, the negligence causing the accident is 
the proximate cause of the injury.*” 


16G. H. & S. A. R. Co. v. Chambers, 11 8S. W. Rep., 279. 
17Tetherow v. St. J. & D. M. R. Co., 11S. W. Rep., 310. 
1SGrand Rapids & I. R. Co. v. Ellison 20 N. E. Rep., 135. 
19Marland v. P. & L. E. R. Co., 16 Atl Rep., 624. 

20L,, N. A. & C. R. Co. v. Snider, 20 N. E. Rep., 284. 


General Mailroad’ Mews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Bells Gap, 2\¢ per cent., payable July 1. 

Georgia Railroad & Banking Co., 2°; per cent., payable 
July 15. | 

New York Central d& Hudson River, quarterly, 1 per 
cent., payable July 15. 

Providence & Worcester, 2) per cent., and 10 per cent. 
extra from assets, payable June 29. 

Richmond & Danville, 5 per cent., payable July 8. 

Richmond d& West Point Terminal, semi-annual, 2'4 

r cent. on preferred stock, payable July LO. 

United Railroad of New Jersey d& Canal Co., quarterly, 
216 per cent., payable July 10, 

Worce ter, Nashua & Rochester, 3 per cent., payable 
July 2. 
Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as foilows: 

Campbell Hall Connecting, special, New York City, July 
17 


‘. 

Chicago d& West Michigan, special meeting,® Muskegon, 
Mich., July 10. 

Duluth, South Shore d Atlantic, annual meeting, July 18. 

Hudson Connecting, special, 115 Broadway, New York, 
July 22. 

Marquette, Houghton 
Marquette, Micb., July 18. 

Marquette d& Western, annual meeting July 8. 

Oregon Short Line, specia: meeting July 17. 

Poughkeepsie & Connecticut, special meeting, 115 Broad- 
way, New York, July 22. 


& Antonagon, annual meeting, 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tecb- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The Traveling Passenger Agents’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Plank’s Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., 
July 9. 

The Association of American Railway Accounting Offi- 
cers will bold its next meeting at Niagara Falls, N. Y., July 


The National Association of General Baggage Agents 
will hold its next meeting at Detroit, Mich., July 17. 

The New England Roadmasters’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Boston, Aug. 21. 

The Roadmasters’ Association of America will hold its 
seventh annual convention at Denver, Colo., Sept. 10. 

The American Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents will hold its next semi-annual meeting in At- 
lanta, Ga., Sept. 17. 

Tbe Muster Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association will 
ahold its next annual convention in Chicago Sept 11. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in the 
Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, on the second 
Wednesday of each month, except June, July and August, 
The next meeting will be held Sept. 11. 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on the 
third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and 
August, at its rooms in the Phenix Building, Jackson street, 
Chicago, at 2 p.m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, at 7:30 p. m., onthe third Thurs- 
day in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the ‘Tifft House, 
Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
August ard October. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meeting cn the first and third Wednesday in each month 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany station, Bos- 
ton, at 7:30 p. m. on the third Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 67 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in St. Louis on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
—_ at the house of the Club, 1,122 Gerard street, Philadel- 
phia. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 
7:30 p.m., at its rooms in the Penn Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati holds its regular meet- 
ings at the Club rooms, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cimein- 
nati, at 8 p. m., on the fourth Thursday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets at Kansas City, 
Mo., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Civil Enoineers meets at Helena, 
Mont., at 7:30 p m., on the third Saturday in each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Kansas holds regular meet- 
ings on the first Wednesday in each month at Wichita, Kan. 


The Supreme Court holds that the railroad is 











American Society of Mining Engineers. 

The Convention of the Mining Engineers was called 
together at Denver on the 19th inst., and remained in session 
there for two days. Papers were read on shaft sinking, the 


concentration of ores, the Granite Mountain district, the Red | 


Mountain district, and on the ore depusits of Iron Hill, Lead- 


ville. Excursions were made to the works of the Omaha | 
& Grant Refining and Smelting Co., the Globe Smelting & | 


Refining Co., and the Boston & Colorado Company’s Works 
at Argo. 
ville. 


The party will visit Manitou, Aspen and Lead- | 
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of Huron; L. N. Loomis and Dr. Michter, of Crow Lake; 
J. M. Greene and J. I. Stearns, of Chamberlain. 


Fitchburg.—W. E. Locke having resigned, F. A. Welling- 
ton has been appointed to succeed him as General Eastern 
Agent of the Fitchburg lake and rail freight lines, with 
office at 250 Washington street, Boston. The foreign freight 
business ot the Lackawanna and Great Eastern Lines, 
hitherto cared for by Mr. Wellington, will be added to the 
duties of Mr. Chas. Bradford, General Foreign Freight Agent 
of the Fitchburg lines, with office at 76 State street, Boston. 
These changes take effect July 1. 


Een ; Fort Wayne, Cincinnati d& Louisville.—George W. Saul 
PERSONAL. | he ' ; 


—Mr. William W. Worthington, General Superintendent 
of the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville, has resigned that | 
position, which he has held since 1871. | 


—Mr. A. N, Molesworth is acting Chief Engineer of the | 
Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago, succeeding Col. Thomas | 
E. Matson, who has tendered his resignation. 

— Hon. J. A. Chapleau has resigned the position of Presi- | 


aent and director of the Montreal & Western, and will 
probably be succeeded by A. Desjardines, M. P. 








- Mr. E. E. Willis, who has been Treasurer of the Chicago | 
& Atlantic since November, 1881, has resigned that position, 


and for the present no successor to him will be appointed. 


—Mr. F. W. D. Holbrook, Principal Assistant Engineer of | 
the Seattle, Lake Shore &. Eastern, bas also been appointed | 
Acting Manager, during the leave of absence of Mr. W.R. | 
Thornell, Manager. 


—Mr. Lorenzo Jett, formerly of the Iron Mountain & | 
Helena, and later bridge foreman of the Jeffersonville, Mad- 
ison & Indianapolis, died at his home at Columbus, Ind., | 
June 21, after a lingering illness of Bright’s disease. 


—Mr. E. Van Etten, Superintendent of the Buffalo Divis- | 
ion of the New York, Lake Erie & Western, has resigned. | 
He has held the position since Nov. 1, 1884, previous to which | 
he was Chief Train Dispatcher of the same division. He has | 
been connected with the road 24 years. | 


—Mr. Arthur Brown, Superintendent and General Freight | 
and Ticket Agent, ete., of the Bangor & Piscataquis, has just | 
tendered his resignation. Mr. Brown has held the position | 
for thirteen years, and has been Superintendent on the | 
Androscoggin road and Division Superintendent of the Maine 
Central. 


Col. William G. Rice. who has been Private Secretary 
to the Governor of New York since February, 1885, and 
who has been officially connected with the New York State 
Government since 1875, has resigned his present position to 
vecome Vice-President and Treasurer of the new Consoli- 
dated Car Heating Co. 


— Chicago dispatches state that the consolidation of the Wa- 
bash system east of the Mississippi River with the Wabash 
Western, consequent upon the termination of the receiver- 
ship of the former, will result in displacing several of the 
officers, among the rest General Superintendent K. H. Wade. 
Mr. Wade is an executive officer of marked ability, which is 
not only evidenced by his services on the Wabash but by the 
good work he has done in the Time Convention and in other 
work done by associated roads. His executive ability and | 


the clearness of his judgment as well as his personal worth | P: 


are well known to al! familiar with his work in the lines men- 
tioned. A railroad man of this stamp will not be permitted 
to remain long unengaged. 











ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Atlantic & Pacific.—On and after July the general offices | 
of this company will be located at No. 45 Broadway, New | 
York, instead of 95 Milk street, Boston. 


California Central.—At the annual meeting in _ 
Angeles last week the following officers were elected: Will- | 
iam B. Strong, President; J. F. Goddard, Second Vice-Presi- ! 
dent: D. McCool, General Manager: George R. Peck, Gen- 
eral Solicitor; H. Silver, Secretary and Treasurer; F. H. 
Pattee, Assistant Secretary; G. L. Goodwin, Assistant 
Treasurer; F. T. Perris, Chief Engineer; J. P. Whitehead, 
Comptroller; J. W. Reinhart, General Auditor. George W. 
Prescott was apoointed Supermtendent of Machinery, in 
place of George Hackney, resigned. 





Chesapeake & Chio.—J. H. Durham has been appointed 
City Passenger Agent at Louisville, Ky., vice John T. Morris, 
resigned. 


Chicago & Alton.—A. W. Quackenbush has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Machinery to succeed William 
Wilson, resigned, the appointment to take effect July 1. 


Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore.—Ata stockholders’ 
meeting recently held at Cincinnati, the following directors 
and officers were elected: Directors, KE. KR. Bacon, New 
York; Patrick Buchan, London, Eng.; Jay O. Moss, San- 
dusky, O.: T. Edward Hambleton, Baltimore, Md.; John F. 
Barnard, Cincinnati, O.; James Espy, Cincinnati, O.; W. 
T. McClintick, Cincinnati, O.; James D. Lehmer, Cincinnati, 
O.; Edward W. Strong, Cincinnati, O. Officers: W. T. 
McClintick, President; E. R. Bacon, Vice-President; C. F. 
Low, Secretary; William E. Jones, Treasurer. 


Chesapeake & Nashville.—H. K. Preston has been ap- 
pointed General Freight and Passenger Agent and Auditor, 
with office in Gallatin, Tenn., in place of J. W. Radley, re- 
signed. 


Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City.—W. H. Gowenlock has 
been appointed Western Passenger Agent,with headquarters 
at 122 North Third street, St. Joseph, Mo. Jno. H. Green 
bas been appointed Passenger and Ticket Agent at Des 
Moines, Iowa, with supervision of the passenger business in 
the State of lowa, excepting the city of Dubuque. 


Circle (Chicago).—The incorporators of this Illinois com- 
pany are: C. W. Smith, G. A. Parker, H. H. Killgallon, C. 
M. Gertz, Henry Esdohr, Andrew Deming, William Henry 
Smith, S. S. Kimball 


Danville d& East Tennessee,—The incorporators of this 
new Virginia company met in Danville, June 19, and elected 
the following directors: W. T. Sutherlin, John H. School- 
field, J. F. Rison and J. P. Harrison, of Danville; Thos, Ew- 
ing, A. E. Bateman and R. W. Stewart, of New York, and 
Charles P. Peck, of Portsmouth. The directors will meet 
July 2 to elect officers. 


Denver, Golden & Salt Lake.—The following directors 
have been elected : G. W. Holdridge, J. G. Taylor, William 
A. Higgins, D. T. Beans, and H. D. Allee, all of Omaha. 


Duluth, Milbank, Huron & Chamberlain.—The following 
constitute the first board of directors of this Dakota road: 
D. W. Diggs and Irving Bath, of Milbank; W. H. Lamb 
and F. M, Snell, of Clark; Charles Reed and John H. Miller, 








as been appointed General Manager, with headquarters at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Georgia.—Directors were elected as follows, at a meeting 
beld in Atlanta, June 20: C. H. Phinizy, President; C. H. 
Goodrich, Cashier; Thos. W. Coskeay, H. H. Hickman, 
Boykin Wright, W.E. McCoy, W. Reese, N. L. Hutchins, 
Leonard Phinizy, Dr. Calhoun, Judge Hillyer and D. Speer. 


Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul —S. W. Champion has 
been appointed Superintendent. He will have charge cf the 
operating of the road, with the same authority as heretofore 
exercised by General Manager G. Campbell. 


Indianapolis, Beardstown d& (Quincy.—The incorporators 
and first Board of Directors of tms Illinois company are: F 
B. Stearns and Theodore Weed of New York City, Thomas 
A. Harris of Kansas City, and R. Newcombe, Isaac 
Lesem, John M. Savin, and William W. Gerry, of Quincy. 


Kansas City & Beatrice.—Incorporated in Nebraska by 
Newman Erb, E. Summerfield, C. F. Brotherton, W. P. 
Dunavant,W. D. Bethel, L. A. Applewhite, Samuel Rinaker. 
The officers are: W. P. Dunavant, President; E. Summer- 
field, Treasurer; C. H. Trimble, Secretary. 


Long Island,—W. E. Lewis has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Telegraph, with office in Long Island City. He 
held the same position several years ago, and bas been until 
recertly Division Superimtendent on a Mexican line. 


Lowisville, Evansville & St. Louis.—George K. Lowell, 
late Western Passenger Agent of the company, at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been appointed Master of Transportation at 
New Albany, Ind., vice W.S. Marting, resigned. 


Louisville & Nashrille.—W .S. Martin, Master of Trans- 
portation of the Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis road, has 
resigned, to accept the position of Superintendent of the 
Birmingham and Decatur divisions of this road. 


Meridian, Waterbury & Connecticut Rever.—F. B. Hurl- 
but has been appointed Master Car-Builder, with head 
quarters at Meridian, Conn. ° 


Mexican National.—Theo. D. Kline bas been appointed 
General Superintendent of the entire line, with headquar- 
ters, for the present, at Laredo, Texas. 


Milbank, Egan & Sioux City.—The following is the board 
of directors: D. W. Diggs, H.S. Volkmer and Irving Bath, 
of Milbank; J. H. Eno and Alfred Brown, of Egan; also 
parties from Brookings, Clear Lake and Sioux City. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—M. W. Maguire, 
Trainmaster of the Eastern division of the Baltimore & Obio 
has resigned to accept a similar position with the New York 
Lake Erie & Western, with headquarters at Susquehanna. 
‘a. 


Niagara Falls & Erie.—The directors for the first year 
are: John King, Samuel M. Felton, Jr., Augustus R. Mc- 
Donough, E. B. Thomas, Chas, Steele, of New York City, 
and Edgar Van Etten, Washington Bullard, Henry M. Wat- 
son, Henry W. Sprague, John 8. O'Shea, W. Irving Bab 


cock, John R. Williams and George F. Brownell, of Buffalo, 
Ae ae 


Northern Pacific.—T. C. Comstock has heen chosen Super- 
intendent of the Fargo and Southwestern Division, with 
office in Fargo, Dak. ‘ 


Rome & Clinton.—This company, whose road is leased to 
the New York, Ontario & Western, elected the following 
directors and officers at the annual meeting held this week : 
B.J. Beach, W. H. Tuller, Henry Johvson, G. V. Selden, 
George B. Phelps, D. N. Crouse, J. I. Scollard, F. A. Elliott, 
J. R. Miller, C. H. Smith, Ellery Stebbins, C. D. Hayes, 
E. H. Shelley. Officers: President, J. I. Scollard: Vice- 
President, B. J. Beach; Secretary and Treasurer, C. D. 
Hayes. 


Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern.—W. R. Thornell, Mana- 
ger, having received leave of absence, F. W. D. Holbrook 
has been appointed to take his place as Acting Manager, in 
addition to his duties as Principal Assistant Engineer. 

E. W. Ruff bas been appointed General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent, to succeed F, A. Allen, resigned. 


Shepang, Litchfield & Northern.—The following have 
been elected directors : George D. Chapman, Haroid Clem- 
ens, R. S. Barnes, Elsworth lves Chapman, Edwin McNeill, 
Henry W. Buell, Alexander McNeill, Wm. Deming, A. L 
Hodge. George D. Chapman was elected President, and 
Harold Clemens, of New York, Vice-President. 


Talladega & Coosa Valley.—The old officers and directors 
were re-elected at the annual meeting held June 19. 


Wabash.—The following appointments under the reorgan- 
ized company have been announced, taking effect July x 
M. Knight, Freight Traftic Manager; H. L. Magee, Genera | 
Superintendent, headquarters at St. Louis. He will have 
charge of Transportation and Maintenance of Way. J.B. 
Barnes, Superintendent of Motive Power and Machinery, 
with headquarters af Springfield, Ill.; M. M. Martin, Super- 
intendent of Car Department, Decatur, Ill. 


West Florida 4 Alabama.—Organized by the election 
of J. D. Pirrong as President; B. F. Howland, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and J. H. Hamilton, Secretary. 


Wisconsin Central.—S. R. Ainslee has been chosen Gen- 
eral Manager to succeed W. S. Mellen, resigned, to become 
General Manager of the Northern Pacific. Ee 

G. Campbell, General Manager of the Green Bay, Winona 
& St. Paul, has been appointed General Superintendent, to 
succeed A. A. Allen, resigned, to become General Manager 
of the Chicago & Great Western. 

The following appointments have been made: George R. 
Fitch, General Eastern Agent, with headquarters at New 
York City; W. W. Scully, CommercialAgent at Pittsburgh, 
and O. P. Gothlin, General Agent at Cincinnati. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Astoria & South Coast.—The grading is now com- 
pleted on the 10-mile section from Skipanon, W. T., south- 
ward, recently let to the Portland Macadamizing & Paving 
Co. Another section of two miles is now being built. Con- 
tracts for 35,000 ties have been let, and the rails and track 
fastenings will soon be shipped from Chicago. 
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Atlanta & West Point.—This company uses the track 
of the Central of Georgia for the first 614 miles out of Atlanta 
to East Point, Ga. The grading is now being done, however, 
for an independent line between these points, as it has been 
found that the increase of business often causes long and an- 
noying delays to the trains on the present single track line. 


Baltimore & Eastern Shore.—Godeffroy & How, of 
Easton, Md., have the contract for building this road, which 
is projected to extend from Salisbury to the Eastern Bay in 
Maryland. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The following table of earnings 
ard expenses for May, 1889, as compared with the month of 
May, 1888 has been published. 


Lines East of the Ohio River. 





1889. 1888. Inc. or dec. 

RUMORS i oss iene $1,356,160 $1,357,661 D. $1,501 
Net earnings....... 443,835 510,342 D. 66,507 

Lines West of the Ohio River. 
NG 6 i565 ised econ $404,553 411,523 D. $6,970 
Net earnings....... 67,836 52,798 4 15.038 
System East and West of the Ohio River. 

Earnings..... ....... $1,760,713 $1,769,184 D. $8,471 
SERDOMGOR. « 6.0ccecinsens 1,249,042 1,206,044 I. 42,998 
Net earnings...... $511,671 $563,140 D. $51,469 


The earnings and expenses for the eight months of the fis- 
cal year 1888-9, compared with the same months of the fis- 
cal 1887-8, were: 

Lines East of the Ohio River. 





Earnings............. $10,201,008 $10,067,499 1. $133,509 
Net earnings....... 3,116,727 3,232,107 D. 115,380 
Lines West of the Ohio River. 
Earnings............. $3,191,570 $3,205,814 D. $14,244 
Net earnings....... 493,542 488,622 i. 4,920 
System East and West of the Ohio River. 
MarRiMGS.....<ccvescas $13,392,578 $13,273,313 I. $119,265 
Expenses Po 9,782,309 9,552,584 I. 229,725 
Net earnings,...... $3,610,269 $3,720,729 D. $110,460 


Brantford, Waterloo & Lake Erie.—Nihan. Elliot & 
Battle, of Brantford, Ont., who have the contract for puild- 
ing the section between Brantford and Waterford, Ont., a 
distance of 17 miles, now have the grading and bridging 
practically completed, The rails have been delivered, but as 
yet no track bas been laid on the section. 


Burlington & Missouri River.—Contractors on the 
northwest extension of this road from Alliance, Neb., near 
the western end of the state, have recommenced work on 
various portions of the line in Nebraska. It is thought that 
the company wiil.complete the line to the Wyoming boundary 
this year. 


Canadian Pacific.—Land sales of this company at 
present are reaching two thousand acres per day. Specu- 
lators have been crowding in, and tke price has ben raised 
to five dollars per acre, unless to purchasers who show that 
they intend to settle on and cultivate the land. 


Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago.—McDonald, 
Shea & Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., who have the coutract 
for building the line from Johnson City, Tenn., to Min- 
neapolis, Va., a distance of about 90 miles, put a force of 
500 hands at work Jast week at Johnson City. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—After July 1 the 
Keokuk branch, extending from the west end of the Burling- 
ton briige to the city of Keokuk, wiil be turned over to and 
be operated by the St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern Rail- 
way Company; the Carthage branch, extending from the 
east end of the Burlington bridge to Quincy, will be operated 
as part of the Illinois system under the officers of the Gales- 
burg division; the lines in Iowa will be operated in two 
divisions instead of three, as heretofore. The eastern division 
wil! extend from Burlington to the western limits of Chari 
ton yards, including the branches diverging from Chariton. 
The western division will extend from the western limits of 
Chariton yards to the Missouri River, with all branches di- 
verging west of Chariton. E. A. Stewart, of Burlington, 
will be Superintendent of the east division. J. H. Duggan, 
of Creston, will be Superintendent of the west division. 
The office of W. C. Brown, Superintendent of the Iowa lines, 
will remain at Burlington. J. B. Maxon, of Ottumwa, 
Superintendent of the present middle division, will be as- 
signed to other duties. 


Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The company has 
sold to Kubn, Loeb & Co., and Speyer & Co., and Belmont & 
Co., of New York, $6,000,000 of its new 4 per cent. bonds. 
These bonds are secured by first lien upon the Evanston 
Division and its terminals in the city of Chicago,as well as by 
178 miles of road bitherto unmortgaged. They are parts of 
the mortgage for $150,000,000, secured by general lien upon 
the entire system of the company. It is understood that the 
] resent sale will be used as ro ee $1,000,000 to take up 7 per 
cent. bonds due Jan. 1, and the balance for past expenditures, 
for rolling stock and other improvements. On Jan. 1, 1890, 
a proposition will be made to other bondholders to retire 
their securities. lt is desired in the meantime to have the 
$6,000,000 bonds just sold find their standing in the market 
so as to form a basis for the proposition. 

The present debt of the company, in round figures, is 
$118,600,000 funded and $5,000,000 floating; total, $123,- 
600,000. The funded debt is made up as follows: $3,700,- 
000 bonds at 8 per cent., $1,300,000 bonds at 7.3 per cent., 
$36,200,000 bonds at 7 per cent., $24,900,000 bonds at 6 per 
cent., $52,500,000 bonds at 5 per cert.; total, $118,600,000, 
average at about 6 per cent. 

The scheme for refunding 1s not yet officially promulgated ; 
but it is thought to be like the following: Of the $150,000,- 
000 issue $10,000,000 is to be set aside to provide for tbe 
floating debt (85,000,000) and for such future betterments as 
may be required. This leaves $140,000,000 or $22,000,000 
margin—20 per cent.—for premiums on the present out- 
standing bonds. Of the outstanding bonds $52,500,000 are 
» per cents, which sell at from 10214 to 109. Of the 7 per 
cent. and 8 per cent. bonds over $13,000,000 fall due in the 
next ten years. If the new issue 1s to be at 4 per cent. the 
success of the refunding by the issue of $140,000,000 will 
reduce the company’s interest charge over $1,400,000 per 
annum. The floating debt has borne and row bears interest 
not less than 4 per cent. The surplus remaining for better- 
ments is to be expended for new values received. 


Chicago & West Michigan.—The Chief Engineer 
will receive bids for clearing, grading and tracklaying on 
the extension from Baldwin to Traverse City, Mich.,a dis- 
tance of “5 miles. The contracts will be awarded in sec- 
tions = = — or gm Profiles and specifications can be 
seen at the office of the Chief Engineer, J. J. V. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. s : en 


_ Circle (Chicago).—This company has been incorporated 
in Iiinois to build a road cnsivetinn hag ‘tertian Sem 
Craigen, in Jefferson, northwest to the County Farm in 
Normal Park, thence northeast to Fcrest Glen, southeast 
along North Branch to Deering Station, Lakeview. The 
capital stock is $500,000. 





Clarksburg, Weston & Midland.—The name of the 
Clarksburg, Weston & Glenville, extending from Weston to 
West Clarksburg, W. Va., 25 mules, with a 15-mile branch 
to Buckhannon, and which is being made standard gauge, 
has been changed to the Clarksburg, Weston & Midland. 


Cornwall & | ebanon.—The directors of the Reading 
& Lebanon, which was incorporated to build a proposed ex- 
tension of this road from Lebanon east to Reading, Pa., 28 
miles, met in Reading June 21, and formally resolved to 
abandon the construction and surrender the charter to the 
state. The organization of the company was the result of a 
disagreement between the Cornwall & Lebanon and the 
Philadelphia & Reading over some trackage facilities, con- 
nections, etc., which the latter line refused to grant the 
former. The Cornwall & Lebanon then spent a large amount 
of money running surveys between Lebanon to Reading, 
connecting with the Schuylkill Division of the Pennsylvania, 
and parallelling the Philadelphia & Reading nearly the en- 
tire 28 miles. The Philadelphia & Reading and Cornwall & 
Lebanon roads are understood to have made an agreement 
this spring which is satisfactory to both roads, and which 
makes unnecessary the construction of the proposed Reading 
& Lebanon. 


Detroit, Wabash & Chicago.—The survey is now in 
progress for this road, which has been organized to build a 
line from Laketon Junction southwest to Wabash, Ind., 
about 15 miles, to connect the Eel River Division of the 
Wabash Western with the main line uf the Wabash. The 
idea is to secure a terminus of the former line at Wabash, 
which township has voted $45,000 to aid the enterprise. 


Duluth, Milbank, Huron & Chamberlain.—Or- 
ganized at Huron, Dak., to build a road from Morris, Minn., 
on the Northern Pacific, through Milbank, Clark Huron and 
Alpena to Chamberlain, Dak. Tbe capital stock is to be 
$3,000, 000. 


Evansville, Serre Haute & Chicago.—The stock- 
holders met in Terre Haute, Ind., June 20, and the formal 
transfer of the majority of the stock, recently purchased by 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Co., was made. The road is 
now practically owned by the Chicago & Eastern [llinois. 
For several years it has been under a 99 years’ lease to that 
corporation. The road extends from Danville, Iil., to Terre 
Haute, Ind., 55 miles, and has been leased at an annual 
rental of $75,000, and interest on income bonds, making 
the annual rental $81,500. 


Gatineau Valley.—This road has been located for 50 
miles, and rails for 40 miles of its length have arrived from 
England. Work has ween suspended for a time until some 
reasonable arrangement can be made with property owners 
along the proposed line who are demanding exorbitant fig- 
ures for the right of way. 


Grand Trunk Junction.—Articles of consolidation of 
the Grand Trunk Junction and the Polk & Forty-ninth 
Streets Junction companies have been filed in the office of 
the Secretary of State of Illinois. The new corporation will 
be known as the Grand Trunk Junction Railway, witha 
capital stock of $1,500,000. The company is to build a con- 
necting line in Chicago from the Grand Trunk Junction road 
to the Chicago and Western Indiana. 


Hutchinson, Oklahoma & Gulf.—J. L. W. Bell, of 
Emporia, Kan., Morris & Stenson, and Joseph Barrett, of 
Kansas City, Mo., are said to have been given contracts on 
this recently incorporated line, and that they are forward- 
ing men and teams to Hutchinson, Kan., and points south 
of that city. Sleepers and rail» are also said to have been 
ordered and shipped. 


Indianapolis, Beardstown & Quincy. —Articles of 
incorporation of the company have been filed in the office of 
the Secretary of State of Illinois, with principal office at 
Quincy. The road is to be constructed from Beardstown, 
where it will connect with the extension of the Indianapolis, 
Decatur & Western, through the counties of Brown and 
Adams to Quincy, Ill., to connect with the St. Louis, Quincy, 
Omaha & Sioux City, making a new through line east and 
northeast from these and intermediate ‘points. The capital 
stock is placed at $2,000,000. 


Jacksonville Southeastern.—The road has been 
ordered placed in the hands of a Receiver by the United 
States Circuit Court at Hillsboro, Ill., on the ground that 
the company bas refused to pay a judgment obtained against 
it in November, 1888, for personal injuries sustained by 
State Senator Southworth in a wreck on the road while he 
was traveling on his legislator’s pass. The company has 
secured an injunction restraining the execution of the order. 


Kansas City & Beatrice.—Charter filed in Nebraska, 
with a capital sto-k of $1,000,000, to build a road from a 
point on the state line in Pawnee County, at or near Summer- 
field, Marshall County, Kansas, through Pawnee and Gage 
counties to the city of Beatrice, 36 miles. The line is to be 
an extension of the Kansas City, Wyandotte & Northwest- 
ern. The preliminary survey has already been made, and as 
stated in cur issue of June 14, engineers are now locating the 
line. 


Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis.—The com- 
pany bas issued a circular calling attention to the increase of 
traffic at Memphis, Tenn., and the need of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at that point. This road has already 
formed a ‘company under the name of Kansas City, Mem- 
phis Railway & Bridge Co., secured a charter, and started 
such a structure, which, it is figured, will cost about 
$2,300,000. To secure this the company now proposes to 
issue $2,500,000 bonds of the sub-company, with its guaran- 
tee. 


Kansas City & Pacfic.—This road, which extends from 
Paola, Kan., 43 miles south of Kansas City, Mo., southwest 
to Coffeyville, Kan., at the Indian Territory boundary line, 
a distance of 125 miles, has into the control of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas and will be used by that road as 
a part of its Kansas City extension. 


Kentucky ™ idland.—Between Paris and Georgetown, 
Ky., work bas been retarded recently by heavy rains, but 
750 men are ncw being employed, and the force is to be in- 
creased to 1,500. The line will probably be completed in 
September. 

Leeds & Gadsden.—Committees are securing right of 
way for this line, which it is proposed to build from Leeds to 
Gadsden, Ala., 40 miles. 


Lehigh Valley.—The company is said to be purchasing 
aright of way from Kosoelle, N. J., through the townships of 
Union and Clinton to Newark, with the intention of extend- 
ing its Roselle branch from its present terminus at Roselle 
to Newark, to give it a more direct line of its own to New 
York. Connection is now made at Roselle with the Central 
of New Jersey. 


Louisville & Nashville.—This road will let the con- 
tract. for constructing 23 miles of road up the Powell Valley 
of Virginia, east from Cumberland Gap, about July 1, and 
48 miles more of the same extension to Prince’s Flats, to a 
connection with the Norfolk & Western, about Aug. 1, 








1889. Mr. R. E. O’Brien, Engineer in charge, Louisville, 
Ky., will furnish all information concerning this extension 
The company bas just let the contract for the graduation, 
masonry, trestling, etc., for a double track to Winston Bros., 
of Minneapolis, Minn., as follows: East Louisville to Anchor 
age, 10.1 miles; South Louisville to Shephardsville, 15.7 
miles. The company will also let the contract for doub « 
tracking from Edgefield Junction to East Nashville, 8.6 
miles, this week, probably to the same firm. Surveys are 
also being made for a double track from Boyle to Oxmoor 
Ala., 9.7 miles. Thisis all of the double tracking contemplated 
at present. The company has begun the erection ot a hand- 
some Union passenger station at 10th street and Broadway 
in Louisville, to be completed in about 12 months. 


Louisville, New Orleans & Texas.—The company 
has let contracts to Bart E. Linchan, of Dubuque, Iowa, to 
put in a transfer steamer at Helena, Ark.; also, to build all 
the inclines, cradles, and change of gauge of road from Glen- 
dale to Lula. These improvements will necessitate an ex- 
penditure of about $300,000, 


Milbank, Egan & Sioux City.—This company has 
been organized to build a road from Milbank, Dak., south 
near the eastern boundary of the territory to Egan, Moody 
County, a distance of about 90 miles. 


Montreal & Western.—The company is applying for a 
subsidy from the Dominion Government to aid the extension 
of the line from St. Therese, Que., where it connects with the 
Canadian Pacific to the Jesuit settlement at Temiscominque. 


Natchez, Jackson & Columbus.—This line is now 
being changed to standard gauge from Harriston, southwest 
to Natchez, Miss., 28 miles. The road is now controlled by 
the Louisville, New Orleans & Texas, and gives that ec mpany 
a line to Natchez, making the connection at Harriston. The 
Natchez, Jackson & Columbus extends from Natchez to 
Jackson, 100 miles. At present the standard gauge track 
will not be extended beyond Harriston, but it will probably 
soon be completed to Jackson. 


New Roads.—The survey is soon to commeuce fora road 
from Bingbampton, N. Y., to Montrose, Pa., the northern 
terminus of the Montrose road, a distance of about 20 miles. 
‘The route will be through Pierce Creek, Hawleyton, Silver 
and Quaker Lakes. The expense of the survey will be borne 
by the Board of Trade of Montrose and Brighton. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The earnings 
and expenses for the month of May and the seven months to 
May 31, were as follows: 

Month of May: 1889. Dec, 
$2,182,586 








Gross earnings.............. 2, $200,292 
Operating expenses......... 1,385,805 1,45 47,928 
$796,781 $919,145 $152,364 

Less proportion due leased 
BN inn's5000t00e ccarndioenne 185,275 202,922 17,647 
Net earnings............. $611,506 $716,223 $134,716 

Seven months to May 31: 
Gross earnings......... .... $16,849,395 $17,737,470 $888,075 
Operating expenses......... 11,041,364 11,591,784 550,420 
$5,808,031 $6,145,686 $337,655 

Less proportions due leasec 
Swsascisangse>kasatn .. 1,501,946 1,555,109 53,163 
Net earnings... ........ $4,306,085 $4,590,577 $284,492 


Niagara Falls & Krie.—Incorporated in New York to 
construct a railroad commencing in the Twelfth Ward of the 
City of Buffalo, at a point in the line of the railroad cf the 
Erie & Black Rock Railroad Co., and terminating at and in 
the village of Tonawanda, in Erie County. The length of 
the road is to be 8 miles and the capital stock $100,000, 


Norfolk & Western.—Blake Bros. & Co, offer at 9314 
and interest a limited amount of equipment mortgage five 
per cent. gold bonds, maturing 1908. These bonds are a 
first lien on equipment, acquired and to be acquired, with 
the $5,000,000 bonds authorized to be issued. A sinking 
fund is provided, applicable during first ten years to pur- 
chase of equipment mortgage bonds at par or under, and 
after that time to compulsory drawings by lot. 


Northern Pacific.—Tke company is now connecting 
its line at Ashland, Wis., on Lake Superior, east of Duluth, 
with the Northern Division of the Wisconsin Central, which 
reaches that point. 


Ohio Valley.—Last December Christian County, Ky. 
in which is situated Hopkinsville, voted to sid the proposed 
Cairo & Tennessee road and the extension of this road from 
Princeton to Hopkinsville, 30 miles, the sum of $200,000 
for each line. The Court of Claims of the county declared 
both subscriptions invalid, because they were voted on the 
same day contrary to the statue. An appeal was taken from 
this decision, but it has been affirmed by the Court of Claims, 
at Louisville, which declares both subscriptions illegal for 
the reason given above. 


Ontario, Carbondale & Scranton.—At the meeting 
in New York this week the stockholders of the Hancock & 
Pennsylvania voted to consolidate with the Forest City & 
State Line and the Scranton & Forest City roads under this 
name. 


Oregonian.—It is reported that the Southern Pacific has 
completed negotiations for the purchase of the narrow gauge 
lines of this company. The lines extend from Dundee Junc- 
tion to Arlie, or 51 miles, on the west side of Wilamette 
River, and from Ray’s Landing to Coburg, 90 miles, on the 
east side of the river. The price paid is reported to be 
$1,500,000, of which a large part is in stock. The company 
which has owned the lines isa Scotch corporation, the Orego- 
nian Railway Co., Limited. The road was leased to the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., in October, 1881, but 
the lease was repudiated in May, 1884, and on Nov. 15 the 
lessee ceased to operate the road. Litigation to enforce the 
lease has since ensued in various courts, which was only 
ended this spring bya decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in favor of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., it 
being decided that the company had no power to lease its 
road. 


’ 


Pennsylvania.—The statement of the business of all 
lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for May, 1889, as compared 
with the same month in 1888, shows an increase in gross 
earnings of $267,050; in expenses, of $35,178; im net earn- 
ings, of $131,872. The five months of 1889, as compared 
with the same period of 1888, show an incre*se in gross 
earnings of $1.295,414: in expenses, of $773,044; in net 
earnings. of $522,370. All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie 
for the five months of 1889 show a deficiency of $200,532, 
being a decrease as compared with the same period of 1888, 
of $64,754. It is now estimated that the damage by the flood 
to all the lines of the system, including the Philadelphia & Erie 
and the Northern Central, will not exceed from $1,500,000 
to $1,750,000. This amount will be entirely supplied from 
the surplus on hand. The current net revenues of the sev- 
eral companies will therefore not be affected in any way, ex- 
cept by the loss of traffic. Tho renewal of the bridges 
destroyed is referred to in another column, 
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Philadelphia & Reading.—The following is the state- | | 


ment of the earnings aud expenses for May, 1889, as compared | 
with the same month of 1888: Gross receipts, $1,617,673, a 
decrease of $128,967; gross expenses (excluding rent and in- 

terest), $957,733, an increase of $87,193; profit in operating, 
$659,941, a decrease of $:216,161- profit from Dec. 1 to date, 
$3,237,586, a decrease of $157,554, as compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous year. 


Rio Grande Western.—The State Line & Denver, 


which was recently chartered in Colorado to build from the | ; é 
| months has been quite successful, 


state line near Grand Junction to Denver, bas been formally 
consolidated with the Rio Grande Western, under which 
name the Denver & Rio Grande Western has been reorgan- 
ized, instead of as the Utah & Colorado, 
first adopted. 


Richmond & Allegheny.—In the Chancery Court at 
Richmond, Va., Juue 24, certain creditors of the company 
entered suit against other stockbolders of the company te re- 
cover of the defendants, who are or were stockh lders of the 
Richmond & Allegheny, their pro rata shares of $4,940,000, 
the difference between the $5,000,000 stock subscribed and 
the $60,000 actually paid in, as shown by the statement of 
the Secretary. 


Rochester & Glen Haven.—The road was opened to 
Irondequoit Bay, a summer resort five miles from Rochester, 
N. Y., where the road begins. Tbe company has had erected 
at the bay a hotel, wharves, piers, etc., and made many 
other extensive improvements, 


Rockaway Valley.—The extension from New German 
town to Portersville, N. J., four miles, is now graded north 
for two miles to a place called **Oklahoma.” Rails are ar- 
ri ving and tracklaying will soon begin. Right of way has 
been secured to Peapac! k, and the extension to that point will 
be built this fall. 


St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—A. H. Swanson, Gen- 
eral Transportation Manager of the Houston & Texas Cen- 
tral, has been — joint Receiver with Col. S. W. 
Fordayce, for that part of the company’s lines which lie in 
Texas. The appointment was made on the application of 
New York creditors before the United States Circuit Court 
at New Orleans. 


San Antonia & Aransas Pass.—It is stated that the 
company has concluded negotiations with the Southern Pa 
cific, by which it will run the trains of its Houston extension 
to the depot in Houston over the tracks of the Southern Pa- 
citic. An arrangement has been made with the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Sante Fe, by which that company was to give the 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass terminal facilities in the city, 
but the agreement was rescinded at the last moment. 


Sonora, Sinaloa & Chihuahua.—Press dispatches 
the past week have announced that President Stephen G. 
Clarke, of 1,525 North Halstead street, Chicago, has let to 
Huse & Co. a contract for building this line from Deming, 
N. M., to Casas Grane, Mex., a distance of 145 miles. 


Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan.—The 
road has been extended this year to Sherman, Wexford 
County, Mich , 10 miles from the former terminus at Har- 
riette, in the same county. The line is under contract to 
Weldon, Benzie County, 22 miles northwest of Sherman. 
The contractors are Wallace & Dingman, Charles Warner 
and W. Pickard. 


Union & Northwestern.—The survey for this road 
has just been completed to Farmersville, La., from Monroe, 
about 27 miles. The survey is to be continued northwest te 
Camden, Ark., 85 miles, from Farmersville <A line from 
Monroe east to Vidalia, La., opposite Vicksburg, Miss. , 75 
miles, is also projected, making the total length of proposed 
sine 187 miles. The country is thickly settled and heavily 
timbered with pine, oak and walnut. G. Woodbridge, 
of Monroe, is chief engineer, and John R. Richardson is in 
charge of the engineer corps now in the field. 


Union Pacific.—Tie statement for April of the entire 
system, and ine tuding lines in which the company has half 
interest, shows: Gress earnings, $2,763,709; decrease from 

me month last year, $446,020; net earnings, $895,054: 


ecrease, $376,030. For tour months ending April 30: 
Gross earnings, $10,259,945; decrease, $964,209; net earn- 
ngs, $2,865 3,373; decrease, $991,603. 


Wabash.—An order has been entered in the United 
ates Circuit Court, Indianapolis, directivg the Receiver of 
he Wabash to turn over to the Committee of Purchasers un: 
der the foreclosure the road and its belongings in Ohio, 
Indiana and Lilinois, and to close out the receivership as soon 
as possible. The Wabash Western will take control July 1, 
as Agents of the Purchasing Committee, but the formal con- 
solidation will not take place until some time in August, as 
pe meeting for the reorganization does not take pluce unt il 
uly 29. 


Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern.— 
About $25,000 has been subscribed in Weatherford, Potter 
County, Tex., to aid th’s road in building northwest from 
Weatherford to Mineral Weils, in Palo Alto County, and 
thence northwest. The route is suid to be through coal Iz ands. 
‘The right of way through Palo Alto aud other counties has 
been nearly all secured tor the company. It is expected that 
the survey will soon commeuce, 

Wilkesbarre & Western.—The company is reported 
pushing the work on the extension from Watsontown to 
Shickshinny. 


ruoning on it. To Mullville to Rohrsburg, a distance of 10 
miles, the line has been graded, and the rails are now being 


laid; 1t is expected to have this part of the road completed by | 


July 13. The remainder of the section from Rohrsburg to 
Shickshinny will be more tedious, as more grading and 
blasting will be necessary on account of the mountains, but 
the road will probably be in operation to Shickshinny before 
the end of the year. 








TRAFFIC, 


Traffic Notes. 
The first car load 
East Tennessee, Virgimia & Georgia, this year, was taken 
from Jesup, Ga., to Chicago in 72 hours, the distance e being 
about 1,240 miles, 

The roads of the Western Freight Association are watch- 
ing each other so closely that they have now passed a resolu- 
tion forbidding the securing of business by means of payimg 
for customer’s telegrams. 

Lake rates on grain from Chicago to Buffalo are steady 
and firm, corn being taken at two cents a bushel. Rates on 
coal from Toledo to Duluth are 50 cents and from Buffalo to 
Chicago 60 cents per ton. 

Rates on iron from Cleveland to the Atlantic seaboard bave 
been reduced about 20 per cent. on pig in carloads, and 
a little more than that on small lots and other kinds, to 
equalize the tariff with rates from Youngstown and other 
points south of Cleveland, 


which name was | 


From Watsontown to Millville, a distance of | 
21 miles, the road bas been completed, and trains are now | 


of watermelons from Georgia via the | 


| Executive Board of the [nter-state Commerce Railw ay As- 
| sociation for leave to compete with the Freemont, Elkhorn 
| & Missouri Valley in rates on grain from points in Nebraska 
to St. Paul, the b ard refuses to grant the permission, taking 
the ground that the route via St. Joseph is uureasonably 
circuitous, 
Chairman 
quarterly 
uly 1. 


Blanchard has issued a call for the third 
passenger rate meeting to be held at Chicago, 
The plan of revising these sheets only once in three 
and Mr. Blanchard in 
urging compilers and rate clerks to be present and remain 
until the work is completed, states that it will be impossible 
to make changes in the sheets after tbis meeting until the 
regular revision for the issue of Nov. 1. 

The Chicago & Alton having complained to the Western 
States Passenger Association (from which association it bas 
not withdrawn) that tickets of the Rock Island were in the 
| hands of scalpers at Denver and that rates were being cut, 
Chairman Abbott has considered the case and refuses per- 
mission to reduce the passenger rate from Chicago to Denver. 
He says that there is not sufficient evidence to support the 
cbarge that the tickets of rival lines are being handled by 
scalpers in such a way as to cut the rate, and that the situa- 
tion does not warrant a reduction. The Alton refuses to 


abide by this decision, and announces that the first-class 
limited rate, which is now $30.65 between Chicago and 
Denver, will be reduced to $26, taking effect July 1. The 


other Denver lines will no doubt follow suit. 


The Inter-state Commerce Commission, 
FREE CARTAGE., 
The Commission on June 21 sent a circular to all railroads 
requesting them to furnish certain information on these 
questions: At what stations, if any, on your line or lines, do 
you make free cartage delivery of any or what class of 
freights? Are these stations, or any of them, stations which 
are grouped with any other station or stations on your line or 
lines, and at which the same transportation rates are charged 
as to avy of such freights so delivered by free cartage? How 
long has this system of free cartage deliv ery of such freights 
been in use by your company? What is its origin, and state 
all the facts, circumstances and conditions, if any, that have 
induced it to be done? Has it resulted in your competitors 
making aoe cartage delivery at the same stations vor not ? 
What effect, if any, has 1t had upon rates at these stations as 
compared with rates at other stations on your line or lines? 
Do your rate sheets or tariffs make any, and what, reference 
to tree cartage where it exists? What estimate do you make 
of the actual cost of such free cartage to you at each of said 
stations where it is done by your company ? 
A THROUGH RATE NEED NOT BE THE SUM OF LOCAL RATES. 

The following letter from Judge Cooley was received by 
Chairmau Blaachard, of the Central Traffic Association, last 
week. The recent decision of a case in the United States 
Court in Missouri, by which the amount of allowable differ- 
ence between a thrcugh rate and two local rates combined 
(over the same route), was virtually left to be dicided by 
ajury, has excited much comment and discussion, and the 
letter may apparentiy be regarded as in the nature vf a 
commentary on that decision, The letter is as follows : 

Some time since you proposed to the Commission a ques- 
tion which you stated as fo!lows: ‘‘May a railroad company 
make a tariff which shall show and be onlv its proportion to 
be charged to a given point on traffic to further points, the 
rates in such proportional tariff being less than the local 
tariff of the same company to the same points?” The com- 
mission has repeatedly beld that it is not necessary that the 
proportion a railroad shall cousent to receive of a through 
rate should be the same as its local rate for transportation 
over an identical line. It is fully impressed that the proper 
transaction of the business of the ccuatry compels the ac- 
ceptance in a great many cases, and perhaps generally of a 
less sum as the proportion of a through rate than is charged 
as a local rate, and that any ruling that the two must be 
identically the same would be as unfortunate to the commer- 
cial interests of the country as it would be to the railroads 
themselves, 

You are right in saying tbat the proposed arrangement 
accomplishes precisely the same purpose as the making of a 
through rate, and that it saves to the carriers cost and labor, 
which would otherwise be needlessly expended, but the 
Commission does not see its way clear to a ruling that this 
can be done under the law. 

You mention the fact that the commission has decided 
that a rate may be made by the addition of the locals. This, 
we think, is very clear, but in that case there is no reducing 

| of the local to torm a through rate not agreed upon as such 
in advance. 

Major J. P. Sander, of the U. S. Army, in traveling with 
his family from San Francisco to Fort Leavenworth, over 

| the Southern and Union Facifie roads, misapprehended the 

| statements of the ticket agent at San Francisco, and bought 
tickets only to Ogden, when to get the lowest rate he should 

| have bought them through. He complained to the Commis- 
sion, which finds that the railroad agent acted in good faith, 
} and with no intention to defraud or mislead. The road may 
Haw/ully return the excess, and the companies are recom- 
mended to restore to the complainant the amount paid above 
the thrcugh fare. 

William L. Lawson, who claims to have been overcharged 
| on lumber from Southern points to New York City, in enter- 
| ing complaint against the Newport News & Mississsppi Val- 
ley and the Baltimore & Ohio, includes the New York light- 
erage agents as defendants. His special grievarce is that 
the lighterage charge of 5 cents per 100 lbs., was not made 
known to him at the time of sbipment; neither was it in the 
published tariffs. 





Inter-state Commerce Railway Association. 


Tbe decision concerning rates on bullion from Utah and 
Colorado points to the Missouri River, which was issued 
Juve 6 by the special board of arbitration, consisting of 
Messrs. Walker, Midgeley and W. W. Finley, was unaccom- 
| panied by any elaborate discussion of the subject, the board 
| simply stating that for sufficient reasons the rate from 
| Utah would be reduced from $15 to $13 per ton, and that 
the existing rate of $7 per ton from Colorado points remained 
unchanged. The board hus now issued a circular givings its 
reasons. Bullion goes from Utah to Calfornia and to 
New York via California and Cape Horp. Utah smelt- 
ers claimed that the reduction was essential to their 
remaining in business. The Colorado smelters are not on 
a direct through line from Utah, and thus a rate of $15 
from Leadville as aguinst one of $13 from Utah does not vic- 
late the Inter-state Commerce law. It appears to the Com- 
missioners that the rate from Denver and Pueblo to the Mis- 
souri River has little relation to the Utah rate. The rate from 
Denver and Pueblo to the Missouri River is unaffected by 
other rates except that on ores originating on the same terri- 
tory. The existing rates on ore and bullion have been fair 
to smelters both at Denver and in the East. The reduction 
ip these last-named rates was demanded by the Rock Island, 
which first competed for Denver business in the latter part 
of 1888, but the present rate is not unreasonably bigh, in 








The St. Joseph & Grand Island, having applied to the | tect is too low, and the reduction of $1 would not correct 


the existing disparity in Leadville rates. Hence the reduc- 
tion is not authorized. The decision goes on: 

There is a broader consideration, however, which is of it- 
self controlling. It isan almost universally conceded fact 
that the earnings of the associated roads of late quite gener- 
ally have fallen short of a fair measure of compensation to 
the capital invested in them. Reasonab'e and stable rates, 
which this association is expected to estauvlish and maintain, 
must be protected aj] along the line, or they cannot be pro- 
tected at all. Whenever, as in the case of the Utah smelters. 
substantial reasons exist for reducing a rate, this organiza 
tion should not hesitate at once to make the reduction; and 
in like manner if it appeared that adequate measures for an 
advance exist it ought to be equaliy prompt toe — ve them. 
In the present case no advance is now proposed, but upon a 
consideration of the general situation of the railroad svstem 
of the western states and territories the Executive Board 
feels bound to oppose wrat it believes to be an unnecessary 
ani uncalled for reduction. 

Attention has recently been generally attracted to certain 
litigation in Missouri, which brings to light a series of possi- 
bilities under the Inter-state Commerce law, that have not 
heretofore attracted the attention which they have appar- 
ently deserved. There is little difficulty in so shaping causes 
that a variety of questions may be submitted to the verdict 
of ajury. In view of the existing statutes of the United 
States and of the several states, it is obvious that the great 
aim of the carriers should be to establish and maintain a sys- 
tem of rates not open to attack.’ Lf the tariffs and classifica- 
tions are in fact just and reasonable, equal and well bal- 
anced, there 1s little likelihood that suits will be brought. 

The difficulty will always be found in the standards of 
comparison which are erected by the carriers themselves. 
The adjustments required by the new order of things are 
gradually eifecting a revolution It is of iittle use to in 
quire whether it is or is not best for the greatest number that 
tariffs shouid be framed upon principles of mutual relation 
to each other, or should be established arbitrarily under the 
requiremerts of competitive conditions. The law witb its 
general principles is now in operation, and the policy of the 
carriers must be shaped accordingly. 

Carriers sbould protect themselves by removing so far and 
so fast as possible all apparent disparities in their rates, and 
should do this at once in order to anticipate and prevent Jiti- 
gation. They can preserve revenues adequate to the require 
ments of the service by general readjustments under which 
competitive rates are advanced, while local rates may possi- 
bly be reduced. Local points have assumed a new import- 
ance. The stimulation and encouragement of local traffic 
a necessity. It will grow when 1t is fertilized. Competitive 
traffic for which the roads have struggled in the past by re- 
ducing rates to the lowest margin of profit was of very little 
value when so obtained, and worse than useless now that 
it is made the measure of intermediate charges, or of tariffs 
for similar distances upon other lines. A low through rate 
or a rate by a circuitous route bas become practically a yard- 
stick. 


is 


Is 


The reflex influence of unbalanced tariffs throughou‘’ the 
railroad system has been too generally overlooked. Tne effort 
to preserve a participation in certain traffic by the offer of 


Jow rates is hkely to very seriously affect all tariffs upon 
each line that makes the reduction, and upon cther lines 
also. 

The rate in question, in which five important roads par 
ticipate, forms part of a long through rat¢ to a distant mar 
ket t dues not seem to work injury to shippers. It is not 
controlled by any competition that has been brought to the 
attention of the board. None of the t-ual reasons which at 
times compet a reduction of the tariff are found to exist. Yeta 
reduction of this rate, although of comparatively little con- 
sequence In itself, might be far reaching in its results It 
would be a step in the direction of establishing a measuring 
rod for rates upon other commodities, and upon lines of road 
between other points, Carriers shoul i hesitate long before 
they enter the path proposed; before a 1eduction is made in 
a long distance tariff under the present situation of the mat- 
ter of legislative control, the reasons, therefore, should be 
plain and convineimng. 

The Rock Island subsequently asked for a division of the 
bullion traffic, and a hearing on this demand was appointed 
to be held in Chicago this week, butit is now said that all 
further action will, by agreement, be suspended. 

Northwestern Rates, 

On June 20 the Lake lake lines announced a re- 
duction in lake and canal rates between the Atlautic sea- 
board and St. Paul to the basis of 36 cents first class, 2 
cents lower than the rates then existing. 

The all-rail rates via Sault Ste. Marie between the - 
board and Sc. Paul were reduced on June®0 to a basis of 75 
cents first class, and on June 22 a further reduction to 60 
cents was announced. This, however, was only via the 
Canadian Pacific 

At a meeting in Chicago on the 2lst the roads between 
that city and St. Paul decided to abolish the tariffs by 
which they accepted as their proportion on through ship- 
ments frem the seaboard to St. Paul, 38 cents per 100 Ibs. (or 
less), and to restore the old tariffs on July 5. Keports are 
somewhat conflicting, but it appears that on carload lots of 
heavy commodities low rates will still be kept in force. 

The National Dispatch has announced rates from the sea- 
board to St. Paul on the basis of 51 cents first class, rail and 
lake. 


Superior 





East-bound Shipments 
The shipments of east-bound freight from Chicago by all 
the lines for the week ending June 22 emounted to 39,365 
tons, against 39,156 tons during the preceding week, an 
increase of 209 tons, and against 37,434 tous during the 
corresponding week of 1888, an incre: se of 1,931 tons. The 
— carried by each road were: 


W’kto June 15. 


W’k to June 22. 














Tons Pr. ¢ Tons. P. 6 

Michigan Central.........--.--- 5,084 12.9 4,849 12.4 
OS ers eer er ce 4,189 10.7 4,670 11.9 
Lake Shore & Michigan South 7,213 18.4 7,044 18.0 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago...| 4,452 11.5 3,846 9.8 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts...... 3,516 9.0 2'610 6.7 
Baltimore & Ohio...............| 3,141 8.0 3,505 9.0 
Chicago & Grand Trunk........ 6,142 15.6 6,069 15.5 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis...| 2,537 6.5 2.624 6.7 
Chicago & Atlantic............. 3,091 7.6 3,945 10.0 
Total 100.0 | 39,156 | 100.0 





Of the above shipments 2,287 tons were flour, 7,229 tons 
grain, 1.971 tons millstuff, 3,147 tons cured meats, 1,731 
tons lard, 8,597 tons dressed beef, 195 tons grass seed, 2,748 
tons butter, 1,517 tons hides, 607 tons wool, and 5,181 tons 
lumber. The three Vanderbilt lines together carried 37.8 
per cent., while the two Peansylvania lines carried 20.3 per 
cent, 











